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THE WEEK. 


IT is not too sanguine to hope that the danger of 
war, which seemed terribly near when we wrote last week, 
has been banished by resort to the pacific machinery of 
the Hague Convention. The skill and foresight of the 
Russian, Frenci, and British representatives, who were 
mainly responsible for the text of that Convention in the 
summer of 1899, has been abundantly proved by the 
events of the last week. Both countries owe a 
debt of gratitude to France, who stepped in under 
the ‘‘ good offices” articles of the Convention and 
played the part of mediator. She suggested an Inter- 
national Commission of Inquiry, and this proposal, 
which puts into operation for the first time the 
oth Article of the Hague Convention, was welcomed and 
adopted by the Governments of Great Britainand Russia. 
In his admirable and statesmanlike speech at South- 
ampton last week Mr. Balfour explained the arrange- 
ment that had been come to. In his own words: ‘‘ An 
inquiry will be instituted into the facts ; and we and 
the Russian Government are agreed upon an Inter- 
national Commission of the kind provided for by the 
Hague Convention.” On Thursday it was announced 
that the British Government had proposed that the 
Commission should consist of four representatives 
nominated by each of the four Powers—Great Britain, 
Russia, France, and the United States—and of a fifth 
to preside over their deliberations, who should be chosen 
by the four conjointly. If this proposal, which seems a 
good one, be adopted, the Commissioners will proceed 
to examine the witnesses (Russian officers and British 
fishermen) and will then as a sort of international 
jury find a verdict on the facts. Then, to use 
again Mr. Balfour’s words, ‘‘ any person found guilty 
by this tribunal will be tried and punished adequately ” 
by Russian Courts. Assuming that a sufficient num- 
ber of Russian witnesses have been detained, we 
do not see how any procedure could have been 
adopted that would have promised more adequately 
to fulfil the ends of justice. It only remains now, 
therefore, for the composition and procedure of, the 
Tribunal and also for the exact scope of its inquiry to 
be determined. Those are most important matters, 
but there is no reason to anticipate any breakdown in 
their satisfactory settlement. 


THE inquest held at Hull on Smith and Leggett, 
the two seamen killed on the Crane by the fire of the 
Russian warships, came to an end on Wednesday. 
The proceedings were conducted with a dignity and 
restraint of which we may all be proud, and which 
prove that the feeling of the country has not been 
expressed by the vulgar hysteria of a certain portion 
of the Press. The one object of everyone concerned 
was to reach a clear understanding of the facts. The 
evidence was given and received without any indiscreet 
or irrelevant comment. All the witnesses were unani- 
mous in denying the presence of Japanese torpedo 
boats or of Japanese on board the trawlers. The 
rockets they sent up could not have been mistaken for 
guns, nor could the trawlers have been taken for any- 
thing but what they were. Their letters and numbers 
could be clearly read by searchlights. The Russian Fleet 
was dividedinto twosquadrons. Only the second opened 
fire on them. The firing lasted for twenty minutes, and 
continued after green lights had been displayed to 





show they were fishing vessels. The trawlers did 
nothing to provoke the fire. After all the evidence 
had been heard Mr. Acland, K.C., addressed the jury on 
behalf of the Treasury. Heasked them not to prejudge 
the case before both sides had been heard. The general 
legal opinion was, he said, that the circumstances 
would not admit of a verdict of manslaughter. But 
he also asked them not to give such a verdict on 
grounds of public policy, as delicate negotiations were 
still continuing and the inquiry would be repeated 
before an international tribunal. Finally he suggested 
that they should give a verdict merely stating the 
facts. The jury founda verdict as Mr. Acland recom- 
mended, to the effect that Smith and Leggett were 
killed by shots fired, without warning or provocation, 
fromcertain Russian war vessels,andthe coroner praised 
the conduct of the seamen on the trawlers. If foreign 
newspapers would givean account of these proceedings 
rather than of the excesses of irresponsible journalists 
they would help their readers to a better understanding 
of the English people. 





THE news with regard to Port Arthur, published in 
London upon Thursday evening and amplified in the 
morning papers of Friday, is a curious example of the 
manner in which the Press is content to be informed. 
Port Arthur, as every serious student of the war knows 
well enough, can only be taken by a successful assault 
upon the key fort of Er-lung. The assault has been 
delivered three times unsuccessfully. When (or if) it 
is finally successful Port Arthur will have fallen. The 
harbour and the fleet will be in the possession of the 
victors within six hours of the capture of the hill. We 
repeat, everyone with an elementary knowledge of the 
situation is possessed of these facts. It ought not 
to be possible for any paper to print that the Japanese 
‘* now dominate” the ‘‘ eastern forts.” The only height 
comparable to those forts and within practical range 
of them is Taku hill, which has been held for months. 
No ‘‘subsidiary” forts below Er-lung have been 
captured in the recent fighting. No such forts exist. 
The advanced Japanese position is still at Pa-li-chwang, 
as it has been since August 1o. From that position 
an assault just like all the others must be made against 
Er-lung hill, and there can in the nature of things be 
no intermediary stages between failure and success in 
so simple and hazardous an operation. 

THE position in Manchuria is unchanged. It 
has remained unchanged for over a fortnight, and there 
is little to be said upon its military character save that 
it is a deadlock from which neither force can emerge 
until it has received a great superiority in reinforcements 
over its opponent. At what rate either party is being 
reinforced we cannot tell, but presumably each with 
much the same rapidity as to men, and the Russians 
more rapidly as to guns ; for the limit of Japanese gun 
power was already nearly reached at the end 
of August, before Liao-Yang. The situation has 
one very peculiar feature which no student of 
the war has failed to observe. It is the way in which 
either army, though each is of enormous size, has 
been able to maintain its entrenched position through 
the increasing cold of what is now the Manchurian 
winter. No houses remain intact along this great front 
of perhaps thirty miles, and the accomplishment of 
such a feat would certainly have been pronounced im- 
possible by any writer upon modern warfare had not 
the present campaign taught us how very few of our 
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‘‘impossibilities’ are left to us after the example of 
the Russians and Japanese. 

PuBLic opinion in France has been profoundly 
agitated during the past week by the revelations of a 
widespread system of dé/ation practised in the army 
by the agents of the Freemasons. For some time 
past the Matin and the Figaro have been publishing 
documentary proofs of a correspondence between 
Captain Mollin of the Ministry of War and the general 
secretary of the Grand Orient Lodge, in which the 
former appears to have submitted to the latter 
the lists of officers entitled to promotion, inviting 
any objections which might be urged against 
them on the ground of their opinions. In pursuance 
of his system the secretary appears to have circularised 
all the affiliated lodges in France inviting them to 
espionage in the garrisons. Officers themselves appear 
to have practised such information against their supe- 
riors, and (what is, perhaps, more serious as impli- 
cating the Ministry of the Interior) certain prefects 
were also active instruments of dé/ation. One of the 
informations cited, the style of which reminds the 
student of the Revolution somewhat forcibly of Garet's 
bureau de lesprit public, suffices to indicate their 
tenor : 

“ General —— calls himself a Republican, and conducts 
himself like one, in appearance at least if not in reality. Has 
tour children—a daughter of eighteen, who is in the convent 
of the Dominicans.” 

On Friday last week, amidst a scene of intense 
excitement, M. Guyot de Villeneuve interpellated 
the Government, and read out the incriminating docu- 
ments at the tribune. The Minister of War, General 
André, attempted to defend himself by pleading 
ignorance of the method of his subordinates, admitting, 
however, that if the facts were as stated he should 
regard ‘‘his_ responsibility engaged.” A _ cleverly 
worded order of the day of M. Maujan, in which 
the alleged practices ‘‘if established” were con- 
demned and confidence in General André was ex- 
pressed, was only carried by four votes, there being some 
very notable abstentions, including the leaders of two 
Ministerial groups (M. Sarrien and M. Etienne). 
Captain Mollin has since handed in his resignation, 
and M. Faurés, who at the tribune stigmatised the 
practices as ‘‘ unworthy of the Republic,” now defends 
them as a measure of Republican defence necessary to 
purge the army of Jesuit influences by Jesuit methods. 
Such éJurations have been practised before now both 
in the army and in the magistracy, both of which are 
suspect to the Radicals, but never before in so equivocal 
or demoralising a form. The affair constitutes the 
most serious blow that the Ministry of M. Combes has 
as yet received, and is by no means at an end. 

THE demand of two of the Ministerial groups— 
to which we alluded last week—that M. Combes should 
bring in a bill of his own providing a scheme of Dis- 
establishment has been conceded in the somewhat 
equivocal form of a ‘‘ memorandum,” which the Presi- 
dent of the Council submitted a week ago to the Com- 
mission on Disestablishment. We reserve a more 
detailed examination of this highly interesting docu- 
ment for a future occasion, but its main outlines may 
be indicated in its treatment of the dual problem 
of Church property and police des cultes. It 
is much less tolerant than the project of the 
commission, in that, unlike the latter, it not only de- 
clares the Church buildings of pre-Concordat date to 
belong to the State, but even confiscates the real and 
personal property acquired by the Church since the 
Concordat, conceding only the use of it for a term of 
ten years, at the end of which the concession may be 
renewed. A notable hardening of the commission’s 
project is observable in the exceptional disqualification 
by which the new religions, as distinct from other and 


secular associations, are to be prohibited to federate 
outside departmental boundaries, whereby the archi- 
episcopal unity of the Churchis destroyed. The proposals, 
honest enough in intention, have been scathingly criti- 
cised by M. Clemenceau, who stigmatises them as 
‘‘combining all the vices of the Concordat with all the 
inconveniences of liberty.” 

Ovur Rome correspondent writes that this week 
has been the most active in the electoral campaign, 
the speeches delivered amounting to several hundreds. 
The most important should have been that of Baron 
Sonnino, the Leader of the Constitutional Opposition ; 
but in reality it was one of the most sterile, for the 
speaker accepted substantially the principles of the 
men now in power, though he declared that he has 
no confidence in the Cabinet, considering it ‘‘ unequal 
to its task and lacking the sincerity, foresight, 
and courage” to carry out the reforms necessary 
and urgent for the establishment of social peace. 
He proceeded to attack the Ministry for all which they 
have done or left undone, but when he began to expound 
his own programme he limited himself to general 
phrases and vague allusions, without offering any- 
thing in the way of a definite, organic, and thorough 
programme. Signor Sacchi, the leader of the Radicals, 
announced the complete separation of his party from 
the Socialists, who decided to uphold the strike, not 
only as an arm in economic conflicts but as a 
weapon of political attack against the State. The 
Radical leader maintained that the union with 
the Socialists is become impossible both inside and 
outside Parliament now that the Socialists have 
laid it down that the workmen must stop their work to 
the detriment of the other classes, and that their con- 
trol is to replace that of the legitimate authorities. 
The general strike of last September is in their eyes 
the first battle fought in Italian history by the pro- 
letariate against all the bourgeorsie. ‘* The fundamental 
idea of this policy,” said Signor Sacchi, ‘‘is eminently 
anarchical, as it substitutes the imposition of one class 
over another, through the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariate by violent intimidation, for the process of 
propaganda, of conquest of power through votes and 
Parliamentary struggles, which form the glory of 
modern democracy.” Poa 

Tue delegates from the Orange River Colony who 
have come to England to appeal against the inadequate 
recognition of Dutchin the Government schoolsaddressed 
a meeting at the New Reform Club on Monday. It is as 
short-sighted as it is oppressive to try to extinguish 
national spirit by imposing disabilities on the religion 
and the language of apopulation. The result can only 
be to intensify and deepen a threatened patriotism. 
Unfortunately, the grievances over education are not 
the only ones that are agitating the Boers. The South 
African News contains a manifesto issued by 
a Boer Committee at Brandfort summoning a 
general conference. Two passages from _ that 
manifesto will show its spirit and bearing: 
‘*We are aware that great distress prevails and that 
many families are in want of the actual necessaries of 
life. We know that bankruptcy stares many in the 
face. Wealso know that the way the promised com- 
pensation has been carried out has a great deal 
to do with this state of things. The distress and 
trouble at present existing is to a great extent 
due to the non-‘ulfilment of promises made. 
Burghers of the Orange River Colony, we have long 
been silent in all possible ways. We have endeavoured 
to prevail upon our Government to acknowledge our 
grievances and to carry out their promises which they 
made to us, but all our efforts have been made in vain. 
We consider that the time has now arrived for us to 
give expression of our wishes. We wish to place all 
our grievances before His Majesty’s Government, with 
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the earnest request that our interests and our wants be 
no longer neglected, and that the promises given in 
His Majesty’s name should at least be carried out both 
in the spirit and the letter.” 

A LETTER from Mr. Chamberlain at Perugia has 
not saved Sir John Cockburn, and Mr. Richards has 
won an overwhelming victory in Sir William Harcourt’s 
old seat. His majority is 4,635 (7,995 to 3,360), and 
his poll is the largest ever obtained. These figures 
dispose of all the gloomy statements about the disincli- 
nation of the local Liberals to support a Labour candi- 
date. The contest in the Horsham Division of Sussex, 
which includes Midhurst and the Cobden country, is 
being fought (most appropriately) on the free trade 
issue. Lord Turnour has proclaimed himself a Tariff 
Reformer, and the Tariff Reform League has placarded 
the division with ‘‘ Fair Trade” posters. They make 
direct appeals to the cupidity of farmers and trades- 
men, and the Imperial note is only an accompaniment. 
The result is that there has been a_ remarkable 
turnover. A good many farmers and a sprinkling of 
influential people are supporting the Liberal candidate, 
while the labourers are displaying a radical spirit never 
before seen in the division. The meetings in the small 
villages are most encouraging, and many people in the 
constituency believe that Mr. Erskine, who is an excellent 
candidate, will be at the head of the poll. It may be 
remembered that the programme of the land reformers, 
including land taxation, fixity of tenure, small 
holdings, and the repeal or radical reform of the Game 
Laws, excites much enthusiasm. The most feffective 
pamphlets so far produced in the contest have been 
‘* Yellow Labour” reprinted from the Daz/y Chronicle, 
and ‘‘The Hungry Forties,” testimonies of witnesses 
now living in the neighbourhood of Midhurst collected 
by Mrs. Cobden Unwin. Nothing could be more timely 
and opportune than these forty pages of local recollec- 
tions of the good old times in Sussex, when potatoes 
were the staple food of the agricultural labourers and 
crusts of black bread were utilised to take the place of 
tea leaves. 





Lorp RoseEsery, who has been making a number 
of versatile and graceful speeches during the week, had 
arranged to hold a meeting the evening following Mr. 
Balfour’s speech at Southampton. If the Baltic inci- 
dent had not occurred to disarrange the ordinary 
course of domestic politics Mr. Balfour would 
not have been deprived of the opportunity of 
making a reply to Mr. Chamberlain’s Luton speech and 
Lord Rosebery would not have been deprived of the 
opportunity of analysing a new situation. As it was, 
Mr. Balfour’s speech was entirely occupied with the 
diplomatic situation, and he was obliged to restrain his 
impatience to expound his own position. In this sense 
Lord Rosebery was cheated of his subject, but he 
managed none the less to make a remarkably good 
speech. His allusion to the Government’s settlement of 
the Baltic Sea incident was most happy and sensible. 
The rest of his speech was devoted to the Imperial aspect 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals, and after some happy 
banter of Sir Howard Vincent’s glowing reports on 
Canadian enthusiasm, he suggested a very simple test. 
‘* Let five people of the tariff reform syndicate meet five 
skilful representatives of the 95 per cent. of the people 
of Canada who are said to favour this policy. Let them 
try to hammer out a commercial treaty between Great 
Britain and Canada on the lines of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
policy.” The result would be worth a good deal more 
than all the blue books of the Tariff Commission. 

THE question of the unemployed was brought 
before the notice of Yorkshire in two different ways on 
Wednesday. A crowd of 700 unemployed marched to 
the Bradford workhouse in order to make impressive 
representations to the Guardians. The entrance gates 


were locked, but a deputation was admitted. The 
spokesmen called on the Guardians to show themselves 
guardians of the poor and not guardians of the rates. 
The Chairman of the Guardians replied that everything 
was being done to increase outside work which, unlike 
task work, would not disfranchise the recipients, and that 
they would anticipate some public work which would 
otherwise have been undertaken later. The same day 
an important conference, representing the West Riding 
and summoned by the West Riding County Council, 
was held at Wakefield. Mr. Fels, the founder of the 
labour colony on which a hundred men from the Poplar 
workhouse are now employed, gave a promising account 
of the work there. The men received no wages, but 
were supplied with food and tobacco. They had built 
two reservoirs, dug up about two-thirds of the 
arable land, and made roads and drains. Mr. 
Fels’s scheme—which concerns, of course, only 
the treatment of able-bodied paupers—was_ re- 
ferred to a committee for consideration. The 
conference passed a resolution by a large majority 
urging that an autumn session should be held, to 
discuss ways and means of a permanent solution by 
means of labour colonies, afforestation, and foreshore 
reclamation. The conference also urged the County 
Council to make generous grants to the various 
District Councils in aid of the improvements of roads 
and bridges. Mr. Bagenal, Poor Law Inspector for 
the Yorkshire District, said that the pauperism of 
Yorkshire, 1°8 per cent., was the lowest in England, 
and this he attributed to the trade unions and friendly 
societies. 





On Wednesday a conference, convened by the 
committee of wage-earning children, was held at the 
County Council Educational Offices, under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Mundella, to consider the question of 
separate Courts of Justice for children. As the chair- 
man pointed out, many children are brought up before 
a magistrate who are not charged with any offence. 
It is certainly wrong that they should be subjected to 
all the contamination of a police court. There are 
obvious difficulties in the way of the establishment of 
separate courts, which, however, might probably be 
overcome. There would be probably enough business 
in London to occupy all the time of a children’s court, 
and the magistrate presiding over it would acquire a 
specialist's efficiency in dealing with them. But there 
is still more to be said against the present system by 
which children, taken in charge often for no fault of 
their own or for trivial offences, are made to sleep in 
the police courts the first night of their arrest. Miss 
Baker urged that such children should be taken at 
once to the remand homes. She also suggested that 
they should be dealt with also in the remand homes, an 
excellent idea if practicable. Finally, a resolution was 
carried to the effect that it was desirable that remand 
homes should be made available for the period between 
arrest and appearance in court ; and also another reso- 
lution advocating the establishment of separate courts 
for children by legislation. 

At Kingston on Monday Lord Rosebery made a 
speech in which he expressed a wonder whether our 
Saxon forefathers if they could revisit this modern 
England would admire our civilisation as much as we 
admire it. He referred to the passage in /vanhoe 
where Scott speaks of the want of comfort amid the 
barbaric splendour of a Saxon palace ; and he 
allowed himself to doubt whether a resuscitated Saxon 
would not find new discomforts as great as his own in 
our present life. That doubt is a very reasonable one. 
We talk of the comforts of our civilisation, but many 
of them are merely alleviations of artificial discom- 
forts which that civilisation has produced. We may 
have electric lights in London, but we use them half the 
time to mitigate a darkness of our own making. We 
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may have comfortable railway carriages ; but we need 
them to carry us away from towns which we have 
laboured to render uninhabitable. In fact, the rap‘d 
locomotion ‘‘ of which we mainly boast,” is in itself a 
confession of our discomfort. Those who are comfort- 
able do not want to be forever shifting their position. 
Our civilisation has given us the fidgets, and though 
we may continue to fidget ingeniously and luxu- 
riously, we do so, especially in motor cars, at each 
other’sinconvenience and with no lasting satisfaction to 
ourselves. Sas 

‘THERE was something peculiarly appropriate in all 
the circumstances which attended the unveiling of a 
statue of Milton outside the Church of St. Giles, 
Cripplegate, last Wednesday. Milton laid for some 
time in Cripplegate and was buried in the church. 
Most appropriate of all, the statue was unveiled by 
Lady Alice Egerton, a member of the family to 
which the Earl of Bridgewater belonged for whom 
Milton wrote Comus. Further, at the first per- 
formance of Comus the part of the Lady was taken bya 
Lady Alice Egerton, daughter of the Earl of Bridge- 
water. After the unveiling of the statue a performance 
of Comus was given in the Cripplegate Institute, with 
the original music of Henry Lanes. Incidents of this 
kind are particularly pleasant and valuable in London, 
where the din of the present is apt to deafen us to all 
the music of the past, where there is so little that 
would be recognised by Milton if he could walk our 
streets again, so little to remind us of the pleasant 
town London was when he inhabited it. 


Dr. Evans’s address to the Hellenic Society on 
Tuesday on his year’s work at Knossos proved that 
there are still surprises and excitements in this 
singularly fascinating work of research. The history 
of the Sea Power which built up so elaborate a culture 
in Crete grows clearer as Dr. Evans uncovers stratum 
after stratum of remains. The ‘‘ human deposit” 
on which the Palace of Mins stands extends toa depth 
of no less than 14 metres, and this dééris of so many 
centuries carries us back to the Neolithic ageitself. Dr. 
Evans has found this year nothing quite so curiousas the 
shrine of the snake goddess which he uncovered in 
1903, with its figurines of priestesses in their ultra- 
fashionable robes, extravagantly décol/etées and with 
horribly modern waists. But he has found a Royal 
Mausoleum filled with magnificent vases which display 
all the grace of design that characterises the best 
Minoan pottery. If the clue to the Minoan script is 
still to seek, Dr. Evans is none the less able to re- 
construct for us something of the spirit of this pre- 
maturely developed society, with its luxury, its elegance, 
its love of pleasure, and its somewhat cruel sports. 


Dan LENO, who died on Monday, amused a great 
many people and naturally he was paid a great deal of 
money for doing so. He first made a reputation by 
clog-dancing, and at an early age won a championship 
belt. He kept his championship for several years, 
and, it is said, burst into tears when he lost it. 
His fame ceased to be merely provincial when 
Sir Augustus Harris first engaged him for the 
Drury Lane pantomime in 1889. Since that time 
he has been a_ kind of living Gollywog or 
Jack-in-the-box to thousands of delighted children 
every year. His fun was also of a primitive kind. He 
looked funny, pulled funny faces, and made funny 
gestures ; and since most of us have enough of the 
child in us to be amused with primitive fun, he was as 
popular in the music-halls as in the pantomime. No 
one can grudge him his popularity or the great salary 
which it brought him, for there was nothing unpleasant 
in his antics, he worked hard at his trade, and was 
generous in his private life, 


THE NORTH SEA SETTLEMENT. 


MN R. BALFOUR and his colleagues deserve, as 

they have received, the warm congratulations 
of their political opponents. They have made a wise 
and honourable arrangement for composing one of 
those troubles that very easily blow up into a storm 
under the influence of passion and racial dislike or mis- 
understanding. That arrangement provides for re- 
paration, compensation, and guarantees for the future 
courtesy and carefulness of the fleet whose voyage 
has had so ill a beginning. It was argued in 
this paper last week that such satisfaction and 
such security were essential to any reasonable 
accommodation, and the arrangement fulfils all those 
conditions. The Russian Government apologised, 
promised compensation, detained that part of the fleet 
which was concerned until the responsible officers had 
been discovered, and agreed to refer the case to an 
International Commission. Further, special stress has 
been laid on the duty to respect neutral rights in the 
instructions to the fleet. The details of this 
arrangement gave general satisfaction. There were, 
it is true, some malcontents, men or newspapers— 
who were anxious not that we should vindicate 
neutral rights but that we should avenge the accidental 
death of two of our countrymen, and avenge them not 
on the culprits but on the innocent populations of the 
Russian Steppes, who were as little concerned in the 
tragedy as the artisansof Hullthemselves. This was not 
the temper of most Englishmen. Certainly they wanted 
reparation. They wanted the responsibility to be traced 
home to theauthors. They wanted Russia to recognise 
the enormity and gravity of this reckless blundering of 
armed ships in the midst of peaceful and defenceless 
life on the sea. ‘They wanted to assert with all the im- 
pressiveness and power of a great maritime people— 
once, it is true, a poor friend to these urbane usages, 
but now by choice, by later tradition, and by interest 
their champion—the full letter and meaning of the rights 
and immunities of neutral shipping. These objects 
were worth a great deal—how much it is no longer, 
we hope, necessary to calculate—and few anxieties 
have found a more genuine relief than that which Mr. 
Balfour brought to his countrymen when he said those 
objects had been won by diplomacy. 

This first relief and equanimity have been disturbed 
by growing complaints and by a series of trials to the 
nerves and peace of mind of the public. Charges were 
brought against the Russians of defaulting from their 
engagements. When the fleet left Vigo, carrying off all 
but four of its officers, there were loud and indignant 
accusations from papers which had read into Mr. Balfour's 
speech much more than it contained, and for some hours 
London was made intolerable by the advertising rivalry of 
those newspapers that live on the voracious credulity 
of the street. Of the three agencies that worked on 
the public mind one was the small section of the Press 
which had disliked the arrangement from the first, 
another was that section of the Press which praised the 
settlement but afterwards blamed the Russians for 
not doing things they had never promised to do, and 
the third were the sensational newspapers. It is 
important to localise and measure these forces. 

The papers, like the Standard, which attacked 
the Government’s policy are acting quite consistently 
in expressing their dislike of its execution, They are 
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depriving themselves, of course, of any right to 
call in question the patriotism or the propriety of 
any men or newspapers who oppose the policy of a 
Government in a foreign crisis. There is not one 
standard of duty for men who think a war wrong and 
another for men who think a treaty wrong; it is not 
illegitimate to oppose a war against the Boers when 
the Government have decided on it and legitimate 
to oppose a treaty with Russia when a Government 
has made it. If a man is to use his discretion and 
private judgment in foreign as in domestic affairs, this 
right is not a licence to be taken out by selected 
persons, but acommon right and duty. Its exercise 
may be criticised in respect to prudence or taste, but 
it can only be condemned as unpatriotic by men who 
refrain from it absolutely themselves. 

There are other newspapers which welcomed the 
arrangement but have since found fault more or less 
vehemently with the action the Russians have taken 
under that treaty, So furious did these complaints 
become that the Government were obliged by the dan- 
gerous clamour that was rising to publish a statement 
declaring that the Russians had kept their engagements. 
This class of critics should therefore either blame its 
own intelligence, which failed to grasp the significance 
of Mr. Balfour’s statement, or Mr. Balfour who failed 
to make himself clear. To round on the Russians is 
unmanly and unfair. If the arrangement was a bad 
one that is not a reason why the Russians, having 
made it, should act on some other arrangement which 
our newspapers, but not our Government, supposed 
that they had made. We are well aware, of course, of 
the circumstances that help to create uneasiness about 
the carrying out of their arrangements and of the 
administrative anarchy which has before now dis- 
covered itself in the outward acts of the various 
Russian departments. But that does not justify us in 
leaping to these precipitate conclusions that the 
Russians have broken their promises. There is no 
limit, indeed, to the unreasonableness of some of these 
critics. Nobody supposes that a British Government— 
if it were placed in a similar situation—would detain 
its fleet and its admiral from a pressing expedition ; it 
would simply detain the officers necessary for a proper 
investigation, which is precisely what Russia under- 
took to do, and, as far as we know, has done. 

A third cause of trouble is the sensational 
Press. A discussion has arisen as to the motives 
of the Press in serving up excitements and 
outrages, and the Westminster Gazette points out that 
war is not profitable to newspapers because of the 
expense of correspondence and cables. We do not know 
how much a sensational paper pays for such news as 
that of the massacre of Christians in Pekin, or the 
murder of MacLachlan at Harrismith, or for an invented 
interview with a French ambassador in a sleeping car. 
But certainly the prospective expense has no deterrent 
effect on the excitable Press, and we fear that.even Mr. 
Emmott’s suggestion for a special tax on newspapers 
during war would be unavailing. Nothing will really 
answer this purpose until the nation makes up its 
mind that the outbreak of war shall be the signal for 
the execution of all newspaper proprietors and editors. 
The men who want war will march gladly to the stake, 
as courageously as they send others to battle, erect 
and flushed with the sense of their own direct part 
in the nation’s fortunes, and the men who do not want 


it will think little of their own fate in the general 
calamity. The scene might be made an impressive ritual, 
and war, which so often begins on a minor note, with 
some trifling and paltry action, a skirmish or a derailed 
train, would open with a fine and solemn ceremony of 
public martyrdom. 

It is worth while analysing these disturbing 
elements because they will unhappily continue for some 
weeks yet. We hope every sensible man will make up 
his mind to disregard them. The nation wants to give 
this most important transaction the most favourable 
trial it can; our interests, our honour, the peace of the 
world, depend on it. It is a public duty to avoid 
those suspicions and recriminations which poison neigh- 
bourly intercourse and the spirit in which great peoples 
conduct their relations. It is a mean and unfair thing to 
assume that Russia is not going to do what she 
has promised. All of us were too ready last week to 
suppose that Russia had loitered with her apology, for 
now we learn from Mr. Balfour that the apology was 
immediate and ample. A still more odious whisper has 
arisen in one or two newspapers which have chosen 
to impeach the honour of our Government, and a 
Government of their own party, by suggesting that we 
ourselves would not be loyal to the conclusions of the 
tribunal of inquiry. No Englishmancan really imagine 
his Government or his nation guilty of such a scandal, 
but unhappily some Englishmen—to judge by the 
tone of certain newspapers—are anxious to give play 
to every malignant suspicion and to surround what 
might and ought to be a great act of civilised justice 
with an atmosphere of rancour and trivial hate. The 
British Government has done a great service to our 
national interests, to European interests, and to the 
cause of peace by the arrangement it has made with 
the Russian Government for the settlement of this 
issue. It will depend a great deal on the temper of 
this country, on its sincerity and manliness and fidelity 
to the spirit of its promise, whether or not this 
transaction will take a great and commanding place in 
history as the dawn of a new era of reason, mag- 
nanimity, and peaceful justice between nations. 





THE MACEDONIAN BLUE-BOOK. 


HE Blue-Book published on Wednesday tells in 
detail the story of the diplomatic defeat which 

has ruined the prospects of Macedonian reform. It is 
abundantly clear from the earlier despatches that the 
original intention of all the Powers was to create a 
genuine international police for Macedonia, over which 
a numerous staff of European officers and sergeants 
was to exercise a direct executive command. It was 
an excellent plan, which would have made Europeans 
responsible for order in Macedonia and promised for 
the first time a real prospect of security to the 
peasants. But it clashed with traditions of Turkish 
ascendency, and the Embassies quickly discovered that 
it would be difficult to bring the Porte to consent to 
invest Christian officers with direct command over a 
force in which 75 per cent. of the men are Moslems. 
The Concert surrendered, and by acknowledging that 
the prejudices of the ruling race must not be challenged 
in their claim to domination, renounced all prospect of 
real reform. For there is no reform worth attempt 
ing while the tradition of the innate superiority 
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of Moslem to Christian remains supreme. The record 
of five months of delay and obstruction makes tedious 
reading. In the end the Turks had to accept the 
European officers, but on terms which deprived them 
of all real authority. The Italian-General Degeorgis 
became Degeorgis Pasha, donned a Turkish uniform» 
and discovered that ‘‘as an officer in the employment 
of the Ottoman Government he did not feel at liberty 
to act with the same freedom as if he represented 
his own Government.” The subordinate European 
officers were invested with no executive powers. 
They are ‘‘ controllers, instructors, and organisers,” 
who may, if they can, build up the gendarmerie as an 
efficient instrument, but an instrumeat which nothing 
can compel the Turks to use. They find it, as Colonel 
Fairholme puts it, composed of the ‘‘ dregs of the 
population, ill-paid, ill-clothed, uneducated, and unin- 
structed,” while its officers ‘‘ with very few exceptions 
can neither read nor write.” They have two years in 
which to transform it, but meantime there is no 
guarantee that it will ever be employed to arrest a 
malefactor or capture a brigand band. 

The arrival of the European officers has made as 
yet no beginning of change in the normal anarchy of 
Macedonia. Rebels of all races are at work un- 
punished and immune, and the pages of this volume 
are filled with the record of outrages and reprisals. 
Greeks are engaged in denouncing Bulgarians, Bul- 
garians avenge themselves on Greeks, the Turks 
prey upon both, and the rebel bands are the only force 
which stands between the villagers and their oppressors, 
‘It is,” as our Consul- 
General in Salonica observes, ‘‘a curious inversion 
of the natural order of things by which the insurgent 
band is called in to punish or avenge the crimes of the 
nominal protectors of life and property, while the last 
to appear on the scene are the military and police, who 
content themselves with reporting the dispersal of the 
rebels.” There is no doubt that the action of the rebels 
in avenging oppression is often salutary, but some- 
times their policy is one of sheer terrorism, and 
then, as the French Colonel Vérand remarks, the 
Turkish authorities are quite ‘‘powerless to pro- 
tect” their victims. This summer has. been 
notable for the bloodiness of the internecine strife 


official and unofficial. 


between Slavs and Greeks and also for the appearance 


ce 


of Turkish bands, encouraged,” as one of our con- 
suls suspects, ‘‘ by the authorities,’ whose main task is 
the murder of influential Bulgarians. In the face of this 
triangular duel the authorities display more than their 
usual “ inertness and demoralisation.”’ 

Such is the picture of reformed Macedonia. It is 
obvious that the plan of gradual evolution and 
amelioration has utterly failed. The Christian popu- 
lations have faith neither in the Turks nor in Europe 
nor in each other. They cannot disband their organisa- 
tion because Europe neg'ects them while they are 
tranquil, because the Turks are insincere, and because 
the uncertainty of their ultimate destiny compels them 
to press their national claims against each other. It is 
equally clear that it would require no more pressure to 
compel the Sultan to grant autonomy than to invest a 
Christian officer with an executive command. Lord 
Lansdowne’s solution of autonomy is the only real 
remedy, but one fears that nothing less than a fresh 
insurrection will compel Austria and Russia to adopt it. 


MORE LIGHT ON CHINESE LABOUR. 


WO penny pamphlets have just been published 
which deserve the particular attention of politi- 
cians. One is called Ve//ow Labour, and is composed 
of the articles contributed to the Daily Chronicle by a 
special commissioner sent to the Transvaal; the other 
is called Lord Milner's Record, and is a reprint of a 
series ofarticles written by Mr. Outhwaite in the Echo, 
The two together help to give a picture of the state of 
things improvised by Lord Milner in the Transvaal as 
the permanent basis of the government of a white 
colony. 

At one time this way of describing the social 
groundwork on which the Transvaal is being recon- 
structed would have been resented. It would have 
been argued that the existing arrangements were 
merely provisional and that they were temporary 
devices to bridge over a temporary difficulty. To-day 
this plausible argument is abandoned. Mr. Lyttelton 
has found that the Transvaal is not a white man’s 
country. What was spoken of as a disagreeable inci- 
dent in the development of the Transvaal is now treated 
as an essential part of its life and social structure, 
and there is nothing that Lord Milner’s friends depre- 
cate so warmly as the suggestion that another Govern- 
ment might regard Chinese labour as a makeshift. 
In other words, what they fear is that a Liberal Govern- 
ment will act on the version of Chinese labour 
given by its apologists at home instead of on the 
meaning attached to it by the men who invented and 
introduced it. 

It is not an easy thing to introduce cheap alien 
labour into a white community. British colonies have 
an inveterate aversion to Chinese immigration. The 
Boer is in some respects more tenaciously European in 
his sympathies and his prejudices than the British 
colonist. Under President Kruger’s rule it was im- 
possible, under any self-governing colonial system it is 
impossible, Indeed, the introduction of it into the Trans- 
vaal has driven so distant a colony as New Zealand 
to frenzied protest. It has only been made possible 
by the predicament of the Transvaal. The Boers 
are living on their farms or their ruins trying to piece 
together some kind of life under trials and misfortunes 
overwhelming enough to make any population numb 
and sullen. In this subdued and sombre existence 
they were for a time a negligible quantity. The 
difficult and stubborn elements in the British popu- 
lation were got rid of by means and manceuvres 
set out in Mr. Outhwaite’s pamphlet. The mine- 
owners, with no indigenous ties, without the colo- 
nial or the European traditions, finding themselves 
the masters of the situation seized on the opportunity 
which might never recur in order to fasten on the 
colony a social system which they would have despaired 
of creating under any other conditions. This is the 
real significance of a policy which many persons 
at home honestly regarded as a reluctant resort 
under the compulsion of inexorable circumstances 
to a passing and unpopular expedient. So far 
from being an expedient or a by-product of natural 
economic difficulties, it is a central part of a new system 
of government in the Transvaal. The question to the 
mine-owners is not merely the rate of dividends but the 
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possession and distribution of power, the centre of 
political gravity. 

Mr. Naylor disposes very effectively of the 
theory that the mines were in such an abject plight 
that these industries could not continue without 
Chinese labour. The Transvaal Chamber of 
Commerce reported to Mr. Chamberlain that thirty 
millions had been spent in working capital on 
the mines and the dividends for the first half year 
of 1904 were over 23 millions. There were more 
stamps working on the Rand last June than in 18y8. 
The number of natives at work at the beginning of 
this year, when the mine-owners had reason to make 
as strong a case as possible for the necessity of im- 
portation, was only 1,000 less than in 1897. As the 
argument from necessity disappears, the real 
motives emerge in clearer outline. The mine-owners 
do not want a colony but a compound. The 
white proletariat which Lord Milner regarded with 
such horror would mean that their power to adapt 
the resources and arrangements of the colony to their 
own ends would be threatened and circumscribed. It 
is said that in a certain American city employers and 
employed acquiesce in conditions of squalor and 
disease because the workman makes a_ fortune 
so rapidly that he does not mind how he 
lives while he makes it, but the mine-owners 
have a shrewd suspicion that if they have white 
workmen on the Rand there will be trade unions and 
factory legislation in a society which needs both as much 
as any other place in the world. They want workmen 
without votes or unions, and in such a quantity that 
there need be no competition for their labour. 

There is nothing new, it will be said, in all this 
and it does not need Mr. Naylor or Mr. Outhwaite 
to tell us what we knew a year ago. It is true that 
there is nothing new to those who have watched these 
transactions from the first ; the difficulty is that many 
people give them very casual attention. They are per- 
haps alienated by what they think is cant about slavery. 
They have not followed the tortuous history of this 
subject and are caught by the first specious explana- 
tion. They think that Lord Milner’s presence is guar- 
antee against the successful depredations of a powerful 
interest, and, most important of all, it is through 
a fine sieve that their news reached them. Mr. Naylor's 
investigations on thespot showthat the mine-c ‘vnershave 
a definite policy of getting rid of white labour, and that 
as a result of their efforts the white population is at this 
moment dribbling away from the Rand. Mr. Naylor shows 
that on the Geldenhuis Deep white labour was actually 
being employed at the time the Labour Commission was 
sitting, though the fact was carefully suppressed in 
the evidence. This mine was then making what Mr. 
Schumacher himself called a handsome profit, while 
Mr. Cresswell’s experiments were actually being con- 
tinued at the Village Main Reef. In August of this 
year there were a thousand white men doing the 
work which Mr. Balfour says white men _ will not 
and cannot do. The objection to white labour is not 
that it is impracticable, but that it is not defenceless. 
The important thing is that Lord Milner has not 
been a passive accessory to this political manceuvre. 
He has been an active accomplice. He has not folded 
his hands in contemplation of a painful necessity. He 
has applied himself with vigour and goodwill to what Fe 
clearly regarded as a political benefit. Mr. Outhwaite 


traces the part he has played, and draws attention in 
particular to one incident which has generally escaped 
notice. Lord Milner made an arrangement with the Por- 
tuguese Government by which that Government recruits 
natives for the Rand mines and in return the railway line 
from Delagoa Bay enjoysa preferential ratein comparison 
with the railway from Cape Colony and Natal. Both 
these colonies have protested strongly through their 
Chambers of Commerce against this arrangement, 
Its drawbacks are obvious. For one thing, it post- 
pones the interest of two British colonies to the 
interests of the Rand. For another, it promotes a 
system of recruiting over which we exercise no 
supervision and of which it is safe to say that it 
involves a great deal of pressure and intimidation. 
Lord Milner has not thrown himself into this policy 
because he likes Chinese labour or the abuses to which 
this kind of recruiting is liable, or because he 
spontaneously chooses to do British railways a 
dis-service. He has acted like this because he 
came to the conclusion that government by the 
mine-owners was the best thing for South 
Africa. He felt that British government must 
lean on something. The Boers he dreaded and mis- 
trusted ; he has abandoned the dream of establishing 
a British agricultural population, and, his mind once 
made up, he identified himself absolutely with the mine- 
owners’ interests alike in his language and his policy. 
When the next Government comes to deal with the 
Transvaal it will be asked to act as if this attempt to 
give a final direction to the destinies of the 
colonies could not be reversed. It will be 
its duty to act in directly the opposite spirit. 
It will have to alter the whole bias of administration 
and to correct instead of fortifying the supremacy of 
an ultramontane interest for which citizenship and local 
attachments have no meaning. 





THE DECISION OF THE UNITED FREE 
CHURCH. 


HE United Free Church has decided on a course 
which is interpreted in some quarters as the 
preliminary condition of an amicable settlement and 
in others as the most dramatic illustration that could 
be found of the impossibilities created by the House of 
Lords’ judgment. The beaten majority originally sug- 
gested that the conference between the two Churches 
which discussed a provisional accommodation should be 
empowered to discuss a final settlement. This pro- 
posal was declined by the Free Church, who refused 
to consider not merely the particular plan pro- 
posed by the United Free Church, but any general 
settlement at all. Then followed the collapse of the 
negotiations on the arrangements for a_ temporary 
modus vivendt. The truce over, war began. The 
Free Church asked for the applicationof the judgment, 
and after a few days’ delay its demand was granted by 
the Court of Session. It also asked for an interdict 
restraining the United Free Church from using New 
College, Edinburgh. The United Free Church resisted 
and proposed a scheme of joint use, to which the Free 
Church replied with a counter proposal. The interdict 
was granted, the United FreeC hurchrefused, as inade- 
quate and impracticable, the hospitality offered by the 
victorious party, and the college has been abandoned. 
Two courses were thenopen to the United Free Church, 
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It might either contest inch by inch the advance of the 
Free Church armed with the House of Lords’ judgment 
and the decision of the Court of Session, or it might 
cease to resist at all. The first course would mean pro- 
longed and bitter litigation with doubtful results. The 
second course would mean a dramatic revelation of the 
disparity between the resources and the responsibilities 
of the victorious minority. The Free Church having 
refused to discuss any plan for distributing resources 
and responsibilities is invited to take all the property 
at present held and administered by the general 
trustees of the United Free Church. 

The advantages of this sensational evacuation are 
obvious. Scotland is spared a winter of disedifying 
litigation. The real issue is immediately and un- 
mistakably revealed. It becomes clear at once that 
if the Free Church takes over the ‘‘ accumulated 
capital” of a trust which can only be administered 
by a working capital which the Free Church cannot 
supply, there is a breach of trust which the law can- 
not ignore. The language and the argument come 
from Mr. Shaw’s excellent speech at Galashiels, lately 
reprinted as apamphlet. It is on this ground that the 
United Free Church rests its case for intervention, and 
no better way could be found of showing how strong 
a groundit is than that of largessing colleges, missions, 
properties, and duties among the victors. 

When the United Free Church drew up its pro- 
posals for a settlement it began by recognising the 
victory of the Free Church, by acknowledging its 
identity, by accepting its prior claim to such property 
as it could use, and by stipulating only for the possession 
of such property as the Free Church could not adminis- 
ter. There was no revolt in such a proposal from the 
judgment of the House of Lords. The United Free 
Church made a real concession in granting to its 
opponents the legal inheritance in the glorious tradi- 
tions of 1843. That judgment was formally accepted, 
however repugnant its implications might be to the 
Scottish view of the functions and nature of a Church. 
If anyone wishes to see how intimately the 
defence of the right of the Free Church to 
ally itself with the United Presbyterians is bound 
up with the most cherished of Scotch convictions 
and traditions, he cannot do better than study a 
little shilling volume, called The Scottish Church Crisis 
(Hodder and Stoughton), written by Mr. Hector 
Macpherson with characteristic penetration and enjoy- 
ment of dialectical controversy. The writer brings an 
overwhelming array of quotations from the Fathers of 
the Free Church to combat the argument that either 
the Establishment principle or Calvinism were essential 
principles of the Free Church. Dr. Candlish, speaking 
at the time of the disruption, said ‘‘we commit those 
who come after us only to those general principles as 
to spiritual independence and freedom of the Church of 
Christ, because we are resolved not to make the mistake 
of asking those who come after ustoapprove of any words 
that we had uttered, or any action that we had taken 
in expounding or defending those principles or carry- 
ing out our convictions in our ten years’ conflict. We 
desired those who came after us to be obliged to assent 
to, and approve of, no human word or human deed by 
any of us, or by the whole Church, but only to the 
Divine truths regarding the spirituality and inde- 
pendence of Christ’s Church, which is laid down in the 
Divine Word.” Mr. Macpherson gives also some very 


striking quotations by way of criticism of the Lord 
Chancellor's judgment that the Arminianism of 
the Declaratory Act was inconsistent with the Calvinism 
of the Westminster Confession. Mr. Macpherson 
shows that Dr. Chalmers contrived to reconcile pre- 
destination and free will. But he also shows that 
the victorious Free Church is already trying to set 
aside the Lord Chancellor’s restrictions. The Free 
Church has declared in a manifesto that the Lord 
Chancellor’s opinion in no way affects the perfect 
freedom to preach the Gospel as it ever existed for all 
who accepted the Confession. It would be a curious 
ending to this curious case if it turned out that the 
only people who are loyal to th: obnoxious judgment 
are the vanquished party. 

The evacuation of New College has suggested to 
the Sco/sman the possibility of broadening the basis of 
the theological faculties in the Scottish University and 
abolishing sectarian colleges. That paper recalls the 
proposal made by the present Master of Balliol in 1876 
that the Chairs of Theology in the Scottish Universities 
might be thrown open to all who will accept the present 
test of the Confession of Faith, and his prophecy that 
if United Presbyterians or Free Churchmen were 
elected freely to University Chairs the Halls would 
ultimately be combined. The Scofsman thinks that 
if this policy were carried out the crisis of this sum- 
mer might lead to the ultimate union of Presbyte- 
rianism. It seems a little sanguine to expect that 
the decision that the Free Church did not really win its 
freedom by the gallant secession of 1843 should restore 
the disillusioned upholders of spiritual independence 
to the Church their fathers left. Of course, that Church 
is not whatit was, for Disraeli’s Act has since abolished 
an uncongenial patronage. The Edinburgh Evening 
News recalls a curious incident in this connection. At 
the time when there were suggestions of a general 
Presbyterian Union the leaders of the Church of Scot- 
land agreed themselves to treat the Establishment as 
an open question. ‘‘ Rejection of the principle of 
Establishment is not a term of ministerial communion 
in the United Presbyterian Church. Why should 
there not be also the fullest forbearance as to the 
differences of opinion regarding Establishment within 
a National Church?” The House of Lords’ judgment 
has thus given an interpretation to Calvinism stricter 
than that the Free Church itself acknowledges and an 
importance to the established principle which the 
Established Church itself withholds. 





TOWARDS A SOCIAL POLICY. 
Ill. 


The first two Articles of this series appeared October 22 and 29, 
and were concerned with Small Holdings and Farmers’ Tenure, 


Tue LABOURER AND His CorTrace. 


ARIOUS proposals have been recently advanced 

for arresting the cottage famine, whose existence 

and intensity is now admitted on all hands. The spokes- 
men of the landlords advocate a favourable system of 
State loans, such loans, of course, to be vested in the 
hands of the landlords. From another quarter comes a 
cry for the abolition of irrelevant and exasperating 
bye-laws and the use of cheaper building materials, 
and we are assured that if this were done cottages 
could be built on a business footing at a rent which 
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the agricultural labourer could afford to pay. A third 
and more numerous party is agitating for a reform of 
the Housing Laws—the last took place in 1900, but 
the Act is still a dead letter in the country districts— 
the idea being to simplify the procedure under which 
the district council can exercise the power to build 
houses and to strengthen its hand in acquiring land for 
the purpose. Underlying these suggestions we find a 
general admission not only of the desperate character 
of the mischief but of the economic and administrative 
deadlock which has arisen. Thus we have the land- 
lords admitting default in their own plea delivered in 
forma pauperis. ‘‘ Give us money,” say they, ‘and we 
will fulfil our obligations. You cannot expect us to 
undertake the work of housing and repair under 
existing arrangements, because ‘it doesn’t pay.’” 
On the other hand, the local authorities cannot be 
expected to solve the housing question without a 
sufficient supply of cheap sites, to say nothing of the 
question whether the cottages would pay when built. 
One party lacks the money, the other the land, and let 
us note in passing the landlord’s absolute determination 
not to have his park broken up or the amenities of his 
estate interfered with. In the meantime the famine 
marches on, and labourers, who would willingly stay 
in the country if they could only find the houseroom, 
are driven into the towns. 

It may be well at the outset to look a little into the 
causes underlying the process of automatic eviction 
which the country seems helpless to arrest. Take first 
the landlords’ contention that building cottages 
“doesn’t pay’ — a half truth which happens 
to be more than usually misleading. Cot- 
tage building does mot pay for the simple and 
sufficient reason that it never was intended to pay, 
any more than the farmhouse or the cowshed was in- 
tended to provide a remunerative investment in itself. 
The landlord provides, or once provided, a certain 
amount of human accommodation for the same reason 
that he provided farm buildings; in order, that is 
to say, to let his farm. Sometimes the farmhouse was 
used for housing the labourers—a system which, 
though it shows signs of breaking down, obtains to the 
present day in parts of the North and in Scotland. Some- 
times the labourer was quartered out in cottages. But 
living in or living out, the labourer’s wages have 
never included a sum for economic rent, and if 
the building of cottages does not pay it is because 
the labourer who inhabits them gets his lodging, 
wholly or in part, in lieu of wages. And so it comes 
about that the problem for the community, now that 
the bottom has fallen out of the system, is the by no 
means easy one of providing an economic basis for a 
medizeval survival. How are the local authorities to 
make cottages pay unless the labourers are paid? And 
if the business of cottage building and ownership can- 
not be conducted on self-supporting lines, is it fair that 
the ratepayers should be saddled with a burden which 
viewed on the one side is a grant to the landlord in aid 
of rents and on the other a grant to the farmer in 
relief of wages? 

Here is the root of the trouble; and it is not un- 
natural that the landlords should cast about for a 
means of evading or softening the issue. We may 
dismiss at once the proposal to afford the landlord any 
scheme of State props designed to shore up the fabric of 
his estate. The wise course is to recognise the collapse 


of the estate system, and the true policy to so apply the 
credit of the State as to give the evicted labourer an 
independent footing in a home of his own. If this can 
be accomplished without extinguishing the landlord's 
liability, so much the better; and by all means take 
measures, by an amendment of the Public Health Act, 
to compel existing landlords to keep their cottages in 
proper repair. For the rest, while the advocates of 
cheap material and no bye-laws have broken some 
useful ground, their crusade for a go-as-you-please 
system of housing is not without its danger, and they 
seem to us to exaggerate the possibilities of mere 
cheapness. A good cottage is cheap at £150, but its 
cheapness will not produce the necessary cottage sites, 
and as things are to-day, a rent of 3s. a week—the 
lowest sum that will cover the outlay on such a building 
—is beyond the reach of the great body of country 
labourers. 

We turn for a moment to explore the economic 
surroundings of the subject. And first, is there any 
reasonable hope of the labourer obtaining a rise of 
wages sufficient to float him over the bar? Let us 
answer by asking two other questions. Is the farmer 
going to insist on such a readjustment of rent as will 
enable him to compensate the labourer in cash for his 
loss in kind? Will the labourer be able to bring 
pressure on the farmers to secure such compensation ? 
Under a business relation the farmer might very 
well secure some guid pro quo, but it is of the 
essence of the case, as the late Warden of Merton has 
observed, that agriculture is neither a business nor a 
profession, and this being so the farmer, even sup- 
posing him to appreciate the breach of the implied 
undertaking, is not likely to undertake the 7d/e of the 
officious middleman, any more than to find the wages 
out of his own pocket. He will rather starve the 
land of the labour it requires. As to the 
labourer, it is unreasonable to suppose that a 
man who holds his cottage from the farmer or the 
landlord will agitate effectively for a rise of wages. 
This is one of the melancholy lessons of the labour 
agitations amongst the agricultural labourers. If it 
be pleaded that these conclusions are opposed to all 
that economists have told us as to the operations of 
enlightened self-interest and ordinary self-seeking, we 
can only reply that these forces somehow get 
broken and dispersed on coming into contact 
with the land. It may be due to the habit 
of treating agriculture as a _ bye-product of 
the ownership and enjoyment of landed property, 
or to the fact that the property in question moves 
according to laws of its own; but certain it is that the 
agrarian orbit is determined by forces of a markedly 
non-economic kind. 

There seems to us, then, no alternative but to pro- 
vide a means by which the local authority shall step in 
and take over the obligations of the defaulting land- 
lord; and we would suggest, as a means of tiding 
over the economic difficulty and at once enabling 
the labourer to pay a reasonable rent and the 
ratepayers to safeguard themselves against loss, 
that each cottage site should include from ome to 
five acres of land, the amount to be _ deter- 
mined by the local authority. The transfer should 
in equity be made on terms such as to indemnify the 
community against all risks, and we think that the 
case would be fairly met by paying the landlord the 
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site value as assessed under the Agricultural Rates 
Act. The arrangement proposed is a rough-and-ready 
way of meeting the equities as well as the necessities 
of the case. The landlord commutes his obligation to 
provide both site and cottages by selling a site ata 
moderate price and providing the labourer with the 
means of augmenting his wages. Is this an excessive 
ransom ? 

A word remains to be said as to the machinery 
by which such a change would be carried out. It is 
vain to suppose that the parish or district council, 
or even the county council, would be independent 
enough of the landed interest to carry through large 
schemes of compulsory expropriation on terms which 
the landlord party would regard as confiscatory: 
What we would suggest is as follows : 

1. The parish council or any six ratepayers to 
notify the rural district council that new cottages are 
required. 

2. The rural district council to hold an inquiry 
within a specified period, and in concert with the 
parish council to schedule suitable sites by marking 
them on the Ordnance map. 

3. If the district council fails to hold the inquiry, 
or decides that no ground exists for the application, 
or that no suitable sites are available, the parish council 
or the six petitioners to forward a statement of their 
case to the Government Department concerned (we 
suggest that the Board of Agriculture should be charged 
with this work as well as with the supervision of the 
Small Holdings Act) who will send an inspector to hold 
a preliminary inquiry on the spot. 

4. The Board of Agriculture or the district 
council, as the case may be, will serve the landowner 
with a notice indicating the sites suggested, and, if the 
owner objects to the sites, a second inquiry will be held 
at which the owner may suggest alternative sites, the 
decision of the Board of Agriculture or the district 
council to be final and the price to be determined by 
the Assessment Authority. 

5. The district council, fortified by the knowledge 
that the Board of Agriculture would act in its default, 
would no doubt come to administer the law by itself in 
time. 

To sum up, if the landlord cannot, as he alleges, 
supply the capital for cottage building, he will thus be 
enabled to provide the site, together with sufficient 
land to provide an addition to wages, the district 
council building and letting the cottages under the 
procedure prescribed in Part III. of the Housing Act, 
but simplified and strengthened on the lines suggested 
in Sir Walter Foster’s bill. 





AUBREY DE VERE.* 


R. WILFRID WARD has given us a very in- 
teresting account of a very exceptional person. 

The term ‘‘a beautiful soul” is sometimes applied by 
way of general and therefore quite inaccurate praise. 
But it exactly suited Aubrey de Vere. His simplicity, 
his refinement, his generous admiration of his friends, 
especially of Wordsworth and Newman—“‘‘ the two for 
whom my love has been most like idolatry ”—his in- 
tensity of devotion to all that was highest and best in 
his religion, the combination of sincerity and kindliness 





* AUBREY DE VERE: A Memoir. By Wilfrid Ward. London: 
Longmans, 14s. net, 


which marked his criticisms, even of his idol Words- 
worth, all go to make up a picture of singular charm. 
Of his place as a poet I am not competent to speak. 
But while much of his verse might not have been 
written had not Wordsworth written first, he seems to 
me the greatest of Wordsworth’s disciples. I borrow 
from Mr. Ward one quotation in evidence of this : 

** Count each affliction, whether light or grave, 

God’s messenger sent down to thee. Do thou 

With courtesy receive him; rise and bow, 

And ere his shadow pass thy threshold crave 

Permission first his heavenly feet to lave. 

Then lay before him all thou hast. Allow 

No cloud of passion to usurp thy brow, 

Or mar thy hospitality, no wave 

Of moral tumult to obliterate 

Thy soul’s marmoreal calmness. Grief should be 

Like joy, maiestic, equable, sedate, 

Confirming, cleansing, raising, making free ; 

Strong to consume small troubles, to commend 

— thoughts, grave thoughts, thoughts lasting to the 
end. 

Still, poet though he was—‘‘I have known,” said 
Sara Coleridge, ‘‘ greater poets than he is; but a 
more en/ire poet, one more a poet in his whole mind 
and temperament I never knew’’—the abiding interest 
of his life lay outside poetry. When his friend Hamilton 
suggested that there had been some love romance in 
his friend’s life De Vere replied that ‘‘ his one romance 
had consisted in his religious history, which had cul- 
minated in his joining the Catholic Church.” This 
passage exactly describes his main characteristic. 
Aubrey de Vere was above all things a Churchman. 
I do not mean that his mind was exclusively 
ecclesiastical On the contrary, he was a man 
of many tastes, interesting himself in a variety of 
subjects, at home alike in literature and in politics. 
But from first to last, whether as an Anglican or as a 
Roman Catholic, what most occupied his thoughts and 
determined his actions was his own relation to the 
Catholic Church and the relation of the Catholic Church 
to human life and human history. ‘‘ No true record of 
the man ean be given,” says Mr. Ward, 

“which does not present, as the central interest of his 

life, this story. . Only half of his life can be 

known by those to whom the halo of the Romantic Move- 

ment, the nineteenth-century Renaissance—too short-lived— 

of Christianity is invisible.” 
He had teachers indeed who themselves had little in 
common with Rome: Coleridge, from whom he 
learned his belief in ‘‘the collective. mind of 
Christendom” ; F. D. Maurice, who taught him that 
convictions which appear contradictory to our limited 
minds may to a higher mind seem ‘ but partial 
exhibitions of a larger truth’ ; Wordsworth, whom 
he thought ‘‘the great poetical exponent of the 
England of the nineteenth century.” But in the main 
his religious change was the result of his own medita- 
tions. He does not seem to have followed the ordinary 
course which has led so many Anglicans to Rome. 
With them the acceptance of the Catholic Church 
as the ‘‘universal reason of the regenerate man” 
has not in the first instance acted as a disruptive force. 
There has been a period—otten a long period—during 
which they have found what they were in search of in 
the Church of England. It was a harder matter, how- 
ever, to find it in the Church of Ireland, and as an Irish- 
man it was there that Aubrey de Vere had first to look 
for it. Historically and theoretically, whatever could 
be said for the claims of the one Church equally applied 
to the other. But in the Church of Ireland there had 
been no Tractarian Movement. She was content 
with what she had become, and had  ~»no 
wish to be anything else. In England men went 
to Rome because things did not move fast 
enough in the direction they were striving to give them. 
In Ireland things stood obstinately still. The process 
which drew De Vere to Rome bore more resem- 
blance to that which goes on in the case of 
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a German or a Frenchman who is moved to take 
the same step. Doubtless the result would have 
been the same if he had been an Englishman, and 
had borne an active part in the Oxford Move- 
ment. In his case, as in Newman, the attraction of 
the Roman Church would in the end have proved 
irresistible. But Newman resisted it far more vigor- 
ously than De Vere did, and one explanation of this 
difference, I think, is that in Ireland there was nothing 
to suggest resistance. I doubt whether De Vere had 
any of that sense which to others made secession so 
painful—the sense that they were deserting men who 
were fighting as stoutly as they knew how to vindicate 
the claim of the local Church to be a part of the 
Catholic Church. 

The final step was taken on the morning of Novem- 
ber 15,1851. De Vere had nothing of the zeal which some- 
times leads a convert to throw off his old friends. But 
none of them ‘‘ even tended to follow him,” and in one 
case his change of religion produced an estrangement 
which lasted for years. It was in vain that he appealed 
to the ‘‘ great fundamental truths” that they believed 
in common—in vain that he asked, Are friends to “‘ be- 
come to us as enemies or as aliens, because, believing 
all that wejdo, they believe more also ?”—in vain that he 
added, It is adelusion. It is not war, war between us 
for ever, or even foraday. If to cry ‘peace, where 
there is no peace,’ be an evil, how much greater an evil 
must it be to cry ‘war, where there is no war.’”’ The 
lady to whom this remonstrance was addressed did 
yield to it completely in the end, but not until thirty 
years had passed away. The severance was keenly felt, 
for Aubrey de Vere lived in and for his friends. 
With Sara Coleridge and Henry Taylor, however, his 
intimacy remained unbroken, and his correspondence 
with both plays a large part in Mr. Ward’s volume. 
He was an admirable letter-writer of the serious type, 
and the leisure of his home life gave him ample oppor- 
tunities of using the power. 

When Aubrey de Vere became a Roman Catholic 
it seemed probable that he would have many followers 
—that the natural goal of the Oxford Movement was 
the Roman Church, and that, relieved of this in- 
congruous element, the Church of England would 
settle down once more into her natural posi- 
tion of the first of Protestant bodies. Every- 
body knows that this is not what has happened. 
When Newman, some fifty years ago, ended one of 
his lectures on Anglican difficulties with the words: 
‘*My dear brethren, a movement is a thing that 
moves,” there seemed no way of turning the point of 
the satire. The Oxford Movement had to all appear- 
ance come to a stand. Yet it went on quietly, with 
little help from men of intellectual mark and none at 
all from those in authority, until in the later eighties so 
unsympathetic an observer as the late Master of Balliol 
could write of it, ‘‘ During the last twenty years, when 
it has been most silent, it has perhaps exerted a greater 
influence than previously, when many more books were 
written and it made a far greater noise in the world.” 
What are the causes which have led to this 
seemingly unlikely result? Why did a movement 
which to all appearance no longer had any power 
of motion thus gather fresh strength and exercise a 
wider influence in its second stage than in its first? 
Or, to put the inquiry in another form, Why have men 
who have followed Newman and Aubrey de Vere up to 
a certain point stopped short and gone no further ? 
This seems to me a question that has some historical 
interest. 

I am inclined to say that the first cause—in order 
of time at all events—was the Gorham judgment. For 
the moment, no doubt, it operated the other way. It 
sent to Rome a number of such distinguished Trac- 
tarians as Manning and James Hope. But it forced 
those who remained to reconsider their ground. It 
brought into prominence the fact that the Church 


of England is established, and that so long as 
she is established she is not her own mistress. As 
time went on the advantage of this position came to be 
realised. After the secessions of 1845 and 1851 the 
Tractarians could not have lived on in the Church of 
England had not the Establishment protected them. 
Ina Voluntary Church the passages in the Prayer Book 
which sustain the Tractarian contention would inevitably 
have been struck out, or had a particular sense authori- 
tatively affixed to them, in order to prevent further mis- 
chief. The connection with the State and the consequent 
immutability of the Prayer Book lightened the burden 
of individual responsibility. A man in chains cannot 
move as easily as one who has the free use of his limbs. 
As time went on, and the movement started into 
renewed and vigorous life, the temptation to despair of 
the Church of England grew weaker and men came to 
think that those who had gone might have stayed 
where they were had they but waited to see the 
fruit of the seed they had themselves sown. 
Reformations are not made in a day, some- 
times not in a generation. A second cause is the 
increased knowledge of the Eastern Church which has 
come with modern travel and communication, and 
with the birth of the Eastern question. In the early days 
of the movement the thoughts of men did not wander 
so far afield as Constantinople or Jerusalem or Mos- 
cow. They reasoned and spoke as though Rome and 
Canterbury divided Christendom between them. As 
their ecclesiastical horizon widened they found a third 
communion as ancient as Rome, as Protestant, in the 
strict sense of the term, as Canterbury. Thenceforward 
to become a Roman Catholic was not only to condemn 
a Church which in some of her aspects seemed 
to have hardly a link with Catholic antiquity left, 
it was to put out of the ecclesiastical pale the most 
conservative of Christian Churches—the one which 
carries back her tradition to the furthest point and 
with the most unbroken continuity, and yet knows 
nothing of the Pope. These considerations may help 
to explain why the Romeward tendency of the Oxford 
Movement was arrested after 1850. 

I have said so little about Mr. Ward's book that I 
must in common justice add one word of praise for the 
admirable manner in which he has told the story of a 
life which in less competent hands might have seemed 
tame and uninteresting. Aubrey de Vere has indeed 
been fortunate in his biographer. 

D. C. Latupury. 





IN DOCK. 


Y first impressions of a sailor’s life were obtained 

at second hand from old sailors who wore 
earrings and chewed, and whose notions of seafaring 
were antique and almost beautiful. I thought those 
tarry lips dripped truth as well as tobacco juice, and 
my error, when it was forced upon me, hurt me like 
the rope’s end which opened my eyes. I had finished 
my training (such as it was). I had received my sea- 
going kit and my orders to be on board by noon. And 
as I went to the Docks I felt, I remember, strangely 
at one with the sun, strangely hopeful and confident, 
telling myself rosy yarns, and conscious of the nobility 
of a sailor’s life. 

I had heard of my ship, the Cairngorm, from lads 
who had seen her and sailed in her, and I had a fine 
picture painted in my brain of myself in a brass-bound 
suit walking her quarterdeck. She lay in mid-dock, 
and it was a proud moment for me when I paid the 
boy who carried my gear, and hailed her from the 
grimy pierhead, ‘‘ Cairngorm ahooy !” 

A filthy youth in dungarees put in from her gang- 
way ina dinghy. He was a Conway boy of my time 
and one morning’s work had altered him strangely 
from the neat midshipman | had known a month before. 
He tumbled my gear into the stern-sheets and I jumped 
‘n and took the oars from him and pulled alongside, 
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He took the opportunity to smoke the fag-end of a 
cigarette which had lain crumpled in his trouser pocket 
since the morning. When I reached the deck, a little 
pock-marked man with a limp and a sallow face came 
shambling to me. He was in shirt sleeves and smoked 
a foot of clay. 

‘*So you’re another of ’em?” 

He had ‘‘ mate” written all over him, so I touched 
my cap and said, 

“Yes, or.” 

‘*Go forrard to the half-deck with your gear, shift 
your duds and come on deck an’ turn to.” 

As I went to the half-deck(the deck-house given over 
to the apprentices), the second mate met me. He was 
a great lion of a man, lively on his feet, quick in the 
eye, with a good chest and grand arms, a holy terror 
when having trouble with his watch. He greeted me 
with curt disapproval. ‘* So you’re another of them.” 

I touched my cap very timidly. ‘‘ Yes, sir.” 

‘‘Great snakes,” he said. ‘‘ Go, shift yourself, and 
then turn to here. You needn’t touch your cap to me. 
I don’t stand on ceremony. Look lively now. What 
the divil are ye standing there for?” 

I half-expected to be kicked, but it was only his 
deep-sea manner gone sour, as it were, from being 


kept so long in dock. I jumped for the half-deck 
at the order, and gave a hand at the bestowal of my 
gear. 


The old Cairngorm was ioading patent fuel for 
Pisagua, and the black blocks of compressed coal- 
dust were sliding down her hatches at the rate of, 
roughly speaking, 200 tons a day. One hatch was 
just abaft the half-deck door, and though fuel is 
tolerably clean, it had spread in fine particles through 
the closed edges of the skylight and the chinks of 
the door, till the half-deck was like a collier’s 
pantry. As I opened the door to enter, the deso- 
lation of the place came over me like a bad dream, 
for it was in a state of litter and disorder quite 
indescribable. It was not a large place (its mea- 
surements were 12 ft. square by 8 ft. high), and 
the hurried unpacking of five boys had strewn it 2 ft. 
deep in clutter and scattered clothes. Chests and 
sailor’s bags, sea bedding, tin plates, pannikins, and 
dungarees were flung ‘‘ all-to-how” under the bunks 
and over the floor and on the lockers. I never had 
seen such a dissolute sight, and the rough discomfort 
of the place made me sick to be there. I shifted into 
dungarees with all despatch, and hurried on deck to 
my duty. 

Quick as 1 had been I had not ‘‘ stepped lively ” 
enough for the second mate’s fancy. ‘‘ Great snakes, 
you,” he cried, ‘‘ have you been asleep in there, or 
how? Get on to the rope here—“ere, this bit of string. 
Now sway.’ I swayed dutifully till long into the after- 
noon. Before we knocked off work for the day a ship- 
mate and I were set to putting the half-deck into sailor 
shape. When we had finished it looked something 
as follows : 

Two of its sides were fitted with a double tier of 
bunks (two bunks in each tier). Its forward wall was 
fitted with a narrow table covered with oilskins. Its 
after wall was pierced with a door, and fitted witha 
small water-tank and two lockers (one of them a wash- 
hand stand) for the storage of plates and pannikins. 
Its walls were iron, and painted to resemble polished 
maple-wood. The lad who did the painting must have 
had a duplicate key to the spirit room. Our six sea- 
chests were drawn up in orderly-wise for use as seats, 
the deck was scrubbed, the black table laid out with 
knives, forks, and tin plates, and when it had struck 
six o’clock, and work had ceased in the docks for the 
day, the place, it may be, looked a little strange, but 
neat enough for a man to dwell in without actual pain. 

It was our custom to wash ourselves before supper, 
and this act of virtue we performed on deck, using 
two dented tin basins in turn. When we were cleansed 


we sent one of our number forward to the galley for 
‘* supper.” 

This meal consisted of a sodden mess of ‘“ dry 
hash,” which fell with a most unreassuring “ plunk ” 
when helped on toa plate. Wehad also some broken 
portions of a loaf, a block of rancid butter, some moist 
salt, and a kettleful of ship’s ‘‘ tea.” Coming to six 
hungry lads, who had been doing the hardest kinds of 
manual labour all day, and who were fresh from the 
pleasant refinements of the Conway, this disgusting 
mess was at once an injury and aninsult. Food atsea 
is bad always, but to give food not so much bad as vile 
when in dock is inexcusable. Wecould not eat it. The 
very pigs in the stye refused it. We hove it into the 
pig's platter and supped on some Bovril, a few buns, a 
little jam, and some tobacco. 

When we had fed and cleared away the relics of 
the meal we lit our pipes and turned in to our bunks. 
One of our number washed the plates in a bucket and 
dried them with his handkerchief, while one other, who 
had been two years at sea, summed up the ship and 
her mates with point, with accuracy, and with pro- 
phecy. He then suggested that a ‘‘ sing-song” should 
be held to make the evening pass brightly with some- 
thing of the refinements of art. We had no songsters 
in our mess, but we fell in with his suggestion because 
we all felt, I think, that without some distraction of the 
kind the hatefulness of life in such a place would burn 
itself unpleasantly upon the plates of our brains. 

Chris, one of my shipmates, applauded loudly. 

‘* Yes, my son,” he said, ‘‘ Let’s have a sing-song. 
Shut up, you other fellows! Me and Sandy 'Il sing you 
a duet.” 

‘* What the —— duet ‘Il we sing ?” asked Sandy. 

** Why, ‘ McGilligan.’” 

‘Oh, rot! I’m not going to sing that —— slush.” 

‘*Yes youare, man. Shut up, you other fellows. 
Are you ready, Sandy? Begin, ——.” 

The duet of ‘‘ McGilligan,” or as much of it as I 
remember, goes as follows. I print it exactly as sung : 

‘“*] backed a horse the other day, that horse he did not win 
before I back that horse again I'li see him run to 

“Alleluia. Keep your seats | am not swearing Alleluia 
the truth I always tell. Chorus you other fellows 

McGilligan get your hair cut where did you get that hat 

Ally Sloper up a tree whiskers for a cat how d’ye like your 

eggs boiled could you eat a sausage lunch where’er I go the 

lumbers cry Cairngorms a dollar a ton.” 

Other ballads followed—‘‘ Sam Hall,” for instance, 
and ‘‘Spanish Ladies” and ‘‘ The Long, Long Time 
Ago.” We were wont to sing these songs night after 
night (we had but one or two others) until the sound of 
them was nauseous past power of words. Our one 
possible amusement after work had ceased, if shore was 
forbidden, was to smoke many pipes between song's such 
as that given above. On this first night of my new 
life, these wretched ballads, heard in the unaccustomed 
squalor of a half-deck, gave me a disgusted loathing for 
the sea and all connected withit. I was fifteen years 
old and I had looked to find a life rough in the main 
but withal courtly (as in Marryat). Instead I found a 
life brutal as that of a convict, a life foul, frowsy, whose 
one refinement was that of the low tavern by the dock. 


Joun MASEFIELD. 





APOLLO'S LAUREL BOUGH. 


ATURDAY’S production of Marlowe’s Fausius made 
one long more ardently than ever for the establish- 

ment of some National Temple of Drama, where such 
works might be adequately played by adequate actors. The 
Elizabethan Stage Society has the characteristics of other 
kindred societies—an extreme and almost irritating meri- 
toriousness, the most strenuous good intentions, the utmost 
gravity-—but all pervaded by - lack of vividness and force 
in the acting. Desire very greatly outran performance. 
On Faustus, of course, lies the burden of the play, and 
Mr. Hubert Carter acquitted himself bravely, but not 
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brilliantly, of his task. At times his delivery grew mono- 
tonous, and at times inaudible. This was especially tragic 
during the address to Helen—one of the most magnificent 
passages in the language, which he so rendered as to 
wreck its music—even sinking his voice when he came 
to the immortal couplet, so that at the moment one was 
prepared to revel anew in the silvery loveliness of 

Oh, thou art fairer than the evening air, 

Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars! 
one was greeted instead by a dim and raucous hum, which 
left all the beauty to the imagination. Another criticism 
which may have occurred to the audience concerns the 
Infernal Personages of play. Surely, if devils could 
ever be so infinitely gloomy and tedious, any man of 
sense would elect, for preference, to have the company of 
angels. It is not easy, in words, to express the stodgy 
dreariness that Lucifer and Mephistophilis thought it 
necessary to assume. Marlowe’s Mephistophilis—so far 
grander a conception than Goethe’s platitudinous fiend—is 
a tragic figure indeed, with some of the finest lines in the 
play for his share, but he cannot by any possibility have 
been a bore. Yet it is not conceivable that anyone 
could have remained for thirty hours in the company of 
Saturday’s Mephistophilis without taking either to drink, 
suicide, or repentance, to exorcise the awful apparition 
that is swathed in drab throughout the drama, and first 
appears with a pair of motor-lamps under his cloak, speak- 
ing with an awful solemnity that makes each bass and 
droning word a labour as time-consuming as the building 
of Rome; which, we know, was not achieved in a day. 
Marlowe’s Mephistophilis plays as an old Franciscan 
friar, not as a figure resembling the illustrations in one of 
Mr. Wells’s books. The performance would be far more 
effective if Mephistophilis acted his part as Marlowe wrote 
it—a bland, beaming, and cherubic old monk concealing 
the cunning and black-hearted Devil. So the point would 
be well made, nor does tragic dignity demand of Mephis- 
tophilis so awful and sepulchral a tone of delivery. 

Lucifer has a smaller part, of course, but he, too, in- 
dulged in speech of inspissated gloom, as he sat behind 
the traverse, motionless, paying no attention to the Masque 
of the Seven Deadly Sins. This dance was, also, taken 
far too slowly, till it ended by being merely boring—so 
boring that when Faustus exclaimed with heartfelt sincerity 
(in reply to Lucifer’s inquiry as to how he liked it), “ Oh, 
this feeds my soul!” the audience could not decently 
refrain from laughter. The Seven Deadly Sins are seven 
estimable young women, each with a little hop-skip-and-a- 
dance—but they are not alluring, nor particularly deadly. 
Also their evolutions are much too protracted. At the 
end of the play, too, a very dire and dreadful mistake is 
made by allowing these same sins to carry Faustus down 
to Hell. As a matter of fact, they do not carry him any- 
where; they merely enter, and, amid their twirlings, 
Faustus departs into the passage. But what a climax to 
that appalling scene of despair and doom! Seven parti- 
ccloured persons wheeling round and round; and this in 
plice of the thunders and darkness in which the life of 
Faustus closes, after all his appeals and agonies, when, 
as Marlowe wrote, “ exeunt Devils, with Faustus.” One 
can see, as one reads that scene, the grim black fiends 
entcring on their hour, and vanishing again ami- thuiders 
and fires from Hell, bearing their wretched victim with 
them. Supernatural characters are, however, difficult to 
treat adequately on the stage. So one need not be toa 
hard on these modern spirits, though forced to wonder 
why the Good Angel should appear in pink tulle wings, 
crinkled like the inside of a sunshade, and trimmed round 
the edge with ivy' The Bad Angel was more decent, 
inasmuch as her wings were of black tulle. But why 
should both speak in that extremely irritating falsetto 
chant? No wonder Faustus didn’t listen! 

When all is said and done, however, perhaps the un- 
equalled glory of Marlowe’s work emerges more tri- 
umphantly from such earnest but indifferent acting than 
from the most perfect and finished. One realised on 
Saturday night what is meant by “ Marlowe’s mighty line.” 
For the lines are mighty indeed ; they roll booming thsough 


the imagination like waves of the sea. They have a sus- 
tained lift, a stern organ-music like the measured move- 
ments of the ocean. For sheer rhythm and august majesty 
the great speeches in Faustus are unparalleled. And yet 
faustus is not a play by which to judge the Great Fore- 
runner. It is scrappy, threadless, incoherent. It is pieced 
and patched and padded with gags and low comedy. Its 
lowest moments are as low as its highest are exalted. Such 
is the case with nearly all the plays of Marlowe that we 
possess—from the Aeschylean pomposity of splendour 
that crashes through Zamburlaine the Great to the frantic 
eccentricities of Barabas and T’‘he Massacre at Paris. (We 
must give Marlowe the benefit of the doubt as to the guilt 
of King Henry the Sixth, I1I., with its monstrous picture 
of Joan the Maid.) But there are two exceptions in our 
favour, the one certain and the other unacknowledged. 
We still have King Edward the Second, that type of the 
great historical drama, so far finer than the King Richard 
that Shakespeare copied from it. From end to end King 
Edward is a high and stately play, with flashes of mar- 
vellous Marlowesque beauty, such as the one single line, 
“With hair that gilds the water as it glides.” 

The other exception is that unclaimed masterpiece Arden 
of Faversham. Marlowe’s authorship has been ere this 
suggested, but derided and put aside without reflection, 
on the ground that the play is so completely distinct from 
faustus and Tamburlaine. Granted, but so, also, is King 
Edward of certain authorship; and, moreover, Aing 
“L-dward, in many respects, though not so concentrated or 
magnificent in its relentless splendour, is very close to 
Arden in manner. Not omy that, but Marlowe's favourite 
tone runs through the anonymous drama, which, besides 
passages common either to Edward or the Massacre, 
contains at least one speech which all critics have unani- 
mously recognised as mere Marlowe (because it is in his 
more robustious style, standing nearer to Zamburlaine than 
to Edward). And there can be no doubt that so extra- 
ordinarily fine is Arden, alike in language, characterisation, 
development, and rhythm, that no other known writer of 
that age and date could have written it. That the world 
has felt the claims of the play is proved by its general 
attribution to Shakespeare, from all whose failings it is as 
remote as it is close of kin to Marlowe’s essential grandeurs 
of restraint (when he chose), stern majesty, and over- 
whelming music. The portraiture is even finer than is 
Marlowe's custom, for Mortimer and Isabel are but pale 
shadows, though shadows they are undoubtedly, of Mosbie 
and Alice. 

Granting for a moment that Arden is Marlowe’s, then 
we have these two perfect plays, and besides them those 
others, with their great heights and depths—but enough in 
all to let us see the glittering gold of Marlowe’s genius— 
the rich fruit (and, alas! the rich promise) of Apollo’s 
Laurel Bough that was so untimely and unworthily nipped. 
But when shall we have a worthy revival of Fawstus, 
Edward, and Arden? 

REGINALD FARRER. 





CORRESPONDFNCE, 
THE DESERTED COUNTRY: SMALL HOLDINGS. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir,—Although there are points in it from which I 
differ here and there, with the general tenour of the 
article under the above heading, that appears in your 
issue of October 22, I cordially agree. Therefore, with- 
out wasting my time or your space on criticism of details, 
since you are so good as to wish it, I will express my own 
views on these matters as briefly as possible. 

First—as to the desertion of the country-side. That 
this is going on, and in increasing ratio, there can be no 
doubt, for here the Census returns come to confirm the 
results of private observation. Nor, I believe, do these 
returns tell all the truth, as often enough areas 
that are practically urban have been included in 
the numerical estimates of country districts. Month 
by month more of the youth and vigour of the 
land flock into the great cities to furnish grist 
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for the mills of competition that grind there so cease- 
lessly, with results that, in my view, and, I may add, in 
that of many others, are, on the whole, so unhappy and 
disastrous. It is sad to read the continual articles that 
fill the papers upon the poor of London and other towns 
and the problem as to how they are to be kept at the 
public cost from stumbling over the edge of actual starva- 
tion and then to reflect that, if only it could 
be put to profitable use, there is in England 
enough fertile land to find these failures’ in 
honourable employment and to provide them with food 
and raiment, or even, given industry, forethought, and 
temperance, with a certain measure of prosperity. On 
one side hungry, wastrel millions, a burden to themselves 
and in many ways a positive danger to the country, and, on 
the other many thousands of acres that lie almost waste, 
or, at the least, do not produce the half of what they might 
be made todo. ‘The riddle, then, is how can these starv- 
ing men and the starved land be brought together for the 
benefit of both and of the State ? 

Many will answer that it admits of no solution—that 
the thing cannot be done. Possibly this is true so far as 
regards those who are already soaked in the waters of 
town life, or the great majority of them. ‘These are too 
weakened in body and changed in mind to endure the 
labours and the loneliness of the land. In the towns they, 
live, and in the towns they will die—most of them in 
wretchedness. Therefore it is the future that shou!d be 
considered, namely, by what means the working of this 
deadly process, of which I cannot even atternpt to enu:me- 
rate the evils here, may be lessened or arrested. Pessi- 
mists tell us that this also is impossible, that the music- 
hall and other twentieth-century sirens sing much too 
sweetly for our half-educated youths and maidens to be 
able to resist their calling ; that like needles to a magnet, 
to the cities they must go there to sink or swim. Some, 
especially those who want cheap labour, add that, after 
all, this is very much as it should be. These talk of model 
dwellings, of improved sanitation, even in the slums, and 
of electric tramways, which will carry the town-worker to 
and from his toil, and enable him to live in some dreary 
suburb instead of, as heretofore, in an urban rookery. 
My own impression is that these resources of civilisation 
will not greatly improve matters for the poor. I am not con- 
vinced, for instance, that ten miles in a crowded tram at 
the beginning and the end of a day of labour will better 
the health of the traveller, or that the cheap suburb in 
which he must dwell with thousands of others who are 
similarly situated, will really furnish him with an ideal 
habitation. 

Why do folk leave the land? To a certain extent 
undoubtedly because they long to see “life,” often the 
undesirable side of it, in which they can mix without 
observation or control. This desire will always take away 
a certain number, but there remain thousands and tens 
of thousands who would be glad enough to stop where 
they were born, though under conditions which in many 
cases do not now exist. Speaking broadly, the principal 
of these conditions are—a decent home to live in, some- 
thing to live on and a prospect of advancing themselves 
in life; surely a legitimate aspiration. Well, frequently 
enough there is no decent home, for over great areas 
of Fngland the cottages are falling down, and cannot 
be replaced at the utterly unremunerative rent obtainable ; 
the wage is pitifully small, although it is true that it goes 
nearly twice as far as the “ big money” which can be earned 
in the town (during the heyday of youth and strength 
alone) ; while of prospects there are none at all. At five- 
and+wenty the rural labourer earns the best pay that he 
can ever hope to win; after fifty it must decrease, and 
for his old-age pension he has parish relief to look forward 
to, or perhaps the workhouse. 

The question is, then, whether it would not be pos- 
sible to improve these unattractive conditions and to 
establish a state of affairs wherewith he might reasonably 
be satisfied. 

By way of an example let us consider the Channel 


Islands, and notably Guernsey—localities that I have 
studied with some care. I have no copy of my work, 
Rural England, at hand, and must therefore speak from 
memory; but I believe I am right in saying that in 
Guernsey the average holding of land is one acre—small 
enough, certainly. Yet the prosperity of that island 
amazed me; moreover, there it is no uncommon thing for 
men who began with absolutely nothing to rise to consider- 
able wealth. Of course, its laws as to the inheritance of 
land are different from our own, and the place has con- 
siderable advantages of climate and position, although 
1 think that its prosperity is in the main due to the sturdy 
character of its inhabitants, made industrious by a hope 
of reward for their industry, and independent by the actual 
possession of soil which they work for their own benefit 
and not for that of others. But, except in this parti- 
cular, are its advantages in fact so much greater 
than those of wide districts of southern England 
which lie nearer to the central markets and have 
soil that is as good, or better? Also, if similar conditions 
obtained in those districts, could not similar results be 
reached? Considered in the light of what is done in cer- 
taiy places in England—say in the Isle of Axholme—for 
my part I am convinced that they could. 

What would be essential to such an end? If I had 
authority, or if I were able to influence those who have 
authority, I think that I could point out what is essential 
and even to a large extent guarantee success, 

You, Sir, and your readers may smile at this state- 
ment, as I do myself, for who would give authority to a 
mere troublesome reformer, however disinterested he may 
be, simply because he has zeal and knowledge? Who 
will even consider his reforms seriously, at any rate until 
he is dead and the evil perhaps proves past repair, when 
occasionally it may be admitted that there was some 
wisdom and foresight in what the man had to say? Mean- 
while he must be content to preach in the wilderness with 
the winds for audience. 

Still, with due humbleness, I venture again to trot out 
my conviction and my scheme. The former is that the 
future safety and welfare of our country, for obvious 
reasons depend, to a greater extent than is at all appre- 
ciated, upon the retaining of its children upon the land by 
giving to those who desire it and who are willing to work for 
it the opportunity of becoming owners of a portion of that 
land which should, indeed, be the heritage of the many and 
not of the few. As for the scheme, it involves nothing very 
startling or revolutionary. Thus I put aside at once all 
remedies of the predatory type, the mere urging of which 
by advocates of violent opinions has done much, in my 
view, to hinder the cause of reform. I do not wish to 
steal or coerce, or even to threaten and annoy; I wish to 
set in operation certain natural laws and forces that to-day 
are strangled by our hidebound customs and conventions. 

To begin with, I would urge that our Governments 
should turn their serious attention to the matter—not for 
party ends, but to promote the national welfare. At pre- 
sent it is utterly neglected; no measure that deals with 
agriculture, land reform or kindred subjects seems to have 
a prospect of passing into law, the opposing interests work- 
ing in the dark are invariably too strong, and those in 
power are invariably too lukewarm to put out their strength. 
The land and its interests have no chance in a country 
that is ruled by cities whose inhabitants look upon it as 
a playground and no more. Still, I will rehearse the 
heads of my Utopian programme. 

First of all the burdens under which the land so un- 
justly groans, that make it almost impossible for the small 
man to cultivate at a profit, should be greatly lessened. 
Thus the question of tithe should be dealt with; at any 
rate to the extent of proportioning the burden of the same 
to the actual rental value of the property ; ocopyhold should 
be abolished upon equitable terms; personal property 
should be made to pay its fair share of rates and taxes to- 
wards objects which, after all, are national, such as educa- 
tion and the upkeep of the roads that are used by everyone. 
The land-tax, an impost upon raw material, should be 
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taken off, or greatly diminished. The law of succession 
should be altered. I do not advocate the forcible divi- 
sion of estates, but if a man dies intestate I think that 
his real property should be compulsorily divided among his 
next of kin in the proportions that at present obtain in 
the case of his personal property. The transfer of land, 
too, should be greatly cheapened and simplified. 

So much for the land itself. Now as regards details, 
whereby it may be made more profitable, especially to 
the small owner or cultivator. Agricultural education, 
the establishment of Co-operative Societies and of 
People’s Banks, should become Government affairs, 
actively supported, and to a large extent managed by a 
Government department, with a real live Agricultural 
Minister at its head. An Agricultural Post, carrying 
parcels up to roo lb. in weight (as a beginning), should be 
at once established. This alone would prove an enormous 
assistance to the little man, who often enough has scant 
means of getting his produce to market. Money should 
be advanced also upon really reasonable terms, repayable 
as to capital and interest over a long period of years, 
for the purpose of erecting cottages and small farm pre- 
mises. 

Such remedies as these may seem humble enough, 
but I am convinced that if they were carried out in an 
honest and intelligent way by a Government that, realising 
its importance, had the business at heart, they would pro- 
duce a great effect in the desired direction. It will be 
observed that I have not so much as mentioned Protec- 
tion, for the simple reason that putting aside its acade- 
mical merits or demerits, I am sure that circum- 
stances must be strangely changed before the 
country will tolerate a sufficient tax upon food-stuffs to 
make its adoption a matter of much importance to the 
agricultural interests, which in such an event must, how- 
ever, certainly pay more for whatever stuffs or articles 
they need to buy. Therefore I would far rather have the 
reforms without Protection than Protection without the 
reforms. Nor have I suggested such heroic measures as 
the loan of £100,000,000 or so, and the gift of 
£11,000,000 or so out of the pockets of the English 
people in order artificially to enhance the value of land. 
Such boons are for Ireland alone. 

Much smaller sums would satisfy my aspirations, 
and, if wisely administered, as I imagine, suffice in the 
course of time to restore a measure of prosperity to 
English agriculture and, incidentally, go far towards the 
re-establishment of its lost yeoman class and the retention 
upon the land of a vigorous and contented population of 
smal! holders. 

But first and foremost there must be the will to bring 
these things about among those who have the power so 
to do. They must be prepared, for instance, to give the 
same earnest consideration to the necessities of agriculture 
and of the soil and its population that they are so ready 
to afford to, let us say, the grievances of those directly or 
indirectly interested in the sale of drink. 

Such a consummation seems too much to hope for, 
but if any doubt its advantages, I suggest that amongst 
other examples they should study the instance of Denmark 
and the wonders that have been wrought in that country 
by remedial measures of this nature introduced and sup- 
ported by its Government. In England, where our 
soil is better, we possess an almost insatiable market 
for those products of the earth which we can grow in 
profusion. Yet to-day we pay away millions of pounds 
year by year to the foreigner for articles which could 
and ought to be raised at home. This fact alone seems 
to me to prove my argument as to the necessity of radical 
change in our management and methods. Of the matter 
generally, I have only to add that in my view it is the 
most important problem of the age. Upon its just and 
true solution depend the future prosperity and greatness 
of our country.—Yours, etc., 

; H. Riper Haccarp. 

Kessingland Grange, Lowestoft, 
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THE TEACHING OF THE PRINCIPLES OF 
EVOLUTION IN THE SCHOOLS. 

Sir,—I think the time has arrived when all educa- 
tionists should consider the desirability of teaching 
children the principles of evolution. I believe that all the 
sects accept the evolution theory, and that it would not 
be difficult to present the facts in such a way that children 
could understand them. 

This subject is dealt with very interestingly by the late 
Professor W. K. Clifford, F.R.S., in an essay entitled 
“Virchow on the Teaching of Science” (Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, 1878), reprinted in Collected Essays. At a meeting 
of German naturalists and physicians at Munich, 1877, the 
late Professor Virchow delivered an address “On the Liberty 
of Science in the Modern State,” in the course of which he 
said: “If the theory of descent is as certain as Professor 
Hickel thinks it is, then we must demand its admission into 
the school, and this demand is a necessary one.” He con- 
sidered it desirable to make certain reservations, and that 
they ought to say: “Do not take this for established truth ; 
be prepared to find that it is otherwise; only for the 
moment we are of opinion that it may be true.” 
That was over a quarter of a century ago. 

Professor Clifford, in the course of his article, asks 
“in what form shall we have the doctrine of evolution 
taught to our children? Certainly not as a dogma to be 
accepted on the authority of the teacher, evidence for which 
may be forthcoming afterwards. Certainly not at all until 
our children are competent to understand the nature of 
the evidence for it. Certainly not, therefore, first in its 
most general form, and afterwards in special applications ; 
but first in those special cases where the evidence is of the 
simplest kind, most closely related to the facts; and then, 
as a consequence of the comparison of these cases, the 
general doctrine may suggest itself. Nevertheless, the 
teacher, knowing what is to come in the end, may so select 
the portions of various subjects which he teaches at an 
earlier stage that they shall supply in a later stage a means 
of understanding and estimating the evidence on some 
question of evolution.” 

At present, various beliefs are taught in the schools 
as if they were matters of fact, but which are really highly 
controversial. Professor Clifford shows how desirable it 
is that in such cases we ought to say, “ Do not take this for 
established truth ; be prepared to find that it is otherwise ; 
only for the moment we are of opinion that it may possibly 
be so.” I think all fair-minded people will agree that 
Professor Clifford’s views are eminently reasonable.— 
Yours, etc., J. A. Rem. 

P.S.—Since writing the above, I notice that the Dean 
of Westminster, addressing a large gathering of Sunday 
School teachers at the Church House, made a notable pro- 
nouncement, which may have a far-reaching effect. The 
idea that the human species was separately created was 
given up and the theory, I think we can say fact, of 
evolution accepted. 

Many people will accept from a dignitary of the 
Church what they will not take from anybody else. ‘After 
such a pronouncement from such a source, it seems impos- 
sible that we can remain as we were in these matters. Of 
course, there is nothing to prevent people retaining the old 
ideas if they can and if they insist upon it; but all the 

beliefs in the world will not alter what is. The situation 
is a difficult one. There are several reasons why things 
cannot remain as they are. For one thing, it is not fair to 
the schoolmaster and there are other important reasons. 


LEAN’S COLLECTANEA. 


Sir,—I certainly owe an apology to Mr. Williams. 
When I wrote my short notice of the five volumes of Zean’s 
Collectanea I had not discovered the List of Authorities 
in the fourth volume. My only excuse, and it is a bad 
one, is that it takes time to learn your way about a big 
book, but then, until you have done so, you should not 
find faults.—Yours, etc., 

: AUGUSTINE BirRELL. 
70, Elm Park-road, Chelsea, S.W. 
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LITERATURE. 


CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
THE FIRST OF THE ECONOMISTS.* 


SUPPOSE that if any competent person were 

asked to name the book which during the last two 
hundred years had exercised the most decisive influence 
on political thought, he would unhesitatingly reply 
the Wealth of Nations. Buckle, indeed, declared 
that, in its ultimate results, it was the most important 
book ever written. Adam Smith’s ‘‘ work”—to quote 
Mr. Hirst’s final sentence ‘‘ has rung through the study 
to the platform. It has been proclaimed by the 
agitator, conned by the statesman, and printed in a 
thousand statutes.” Yet by an odd fate the success of 
the Wealth of Nations has diverted attention from 
the other treatises which proceeded from the same 
pen. For a thousand men who have read the 
Wealth of Nations there are probably not ten who 
have read Zhe Theory of Moral Sentiments; and 
even the few who have read that Theory are hardly 
aware that the two treatises are part of a still larger 
inquiry intended to cover the wide field of natural 
theology, ethics, jurisprudence, and of ‘‘ whatever else 
is the object of law.” Some of the ill-informed criti- 
cism, which in later years was directed against Adam 
Smith by what Mr. Hirst calls ‘‘ a heated imagination, 
certainly not encumbered with facts,” could hardly have 
been uttered by anyone acquainted with the author’s 
work as awhole. For Mr. Ruskin, when he denounced 
Adam Smith for setting up an ‘‘ economic” man 
guided in all his conduct by selfish motives, must have 
been ignorant that, in dealing with ethics, our author 
based his whole argument on sympathy. ; 

Yet we cannot feel surprised at the comparative 
neglect which has befallen Adam Smith’s other writings. 
Whatever merits the Theory of Moral Sentiments may 
possess, it has exerted little influence on the thoughts 
of mankind and has made no impression on legislation. 
It is by the Wealth of Nations that our author must be 
judged ; and it is this work, and this work alone, which 
has given him a permanent place among the great 
thinkers of the world. The striking thing about this 
book is its originality. It is a protest against the whole 
system which was practised and taught when its 
author grew upto manhood. We do not mean that he 
had not been anticipated, to a certain extent, by other 
investigators. The merchant who supplied Colbert 
with a remedy for the ills of mankind in the famous 
dictum Latsses faire, laisses passer, laissez aller, was, in 
one sense, the founder of political economy ; and the 
French physiocrats—though Adam Smith analysed 
and answered their main contention that all wealth 
comes from the soil—undoubtedly assisted to mould 
some of his opinions. But, though Adam Smith may 
owe something to his contemporaries, the main 
argument of the Wealth of Nations is his own. His 
conclusions may in some respects be inexact. Mr. 
Ricardo, for example, corrected his theory of Rent, 
Mr. Mill extended and enlarged his definition of produc- 
tive labour, and statesmen applied his reasoning to 
destroy the Navigation Acts, which he had himself 
regarded as an exception to his ordinary conclusions. 


But though we are indebted to such men as Mill and 
Ricardo for an accuracy which Adam Smith did not 
always attain, they could not have written at all if the 
Wealth of Nations had not preceded them. As Bagehot 
said of one of them, ‘‘ his whole train of thought was 
suggested by Adam Smith, and he could not have 
written without him. So much theory and so much 
practice have rarely, perhaps never, sprung from a 
single mind.” 

The circumstances in which Adam Smith was born 
and the atmosphere in which he lived had their share 
in the development of his opinions. His boyhood was 
passed in the period when a long and peaceful 
Administration was tending to promote trade and to 
develop commerce. His education was mainly con- 
ducted at Glasgow, which was rapidly attaining 
opulence and acquiring importance from the extended 
trade which the Union had opened to it; and he had 
the advantage of a training in a university where such 
men as Hutcheson and Simson were profoundly influenc- 
ing both their colleagues and their pupils. Glasgow, 
indeed, during Adam Smith’s boyhood and during 
his later residence as a Professor had unique advan- 
tages to offer to a philosopher. In those days it was a 
garden city, famous for the clearness of its atmo- 
sphere and the beauty of its surroundings. From Smith’s 
own study window he could see ‘‘an immense land- 
scape of lawns and woods and distant mountains.” 
But Glasgow in the middle of the eighteenth century 
had better things than even sky and mountain to offer. 
It had a society which London might have envied. 
‘* A more distinguished circle of plain livers and high 
thinkers could hardly have been found in Europe.” 
Besides the editor of Euclid (Simson), the club, to 
which Adam Smith belonged, included the founder of 
political economy, of modern chemistry (Black), and 
the inventor of the steam engine (Watt). Even the 
club which Johnson was afterwards to form in London 
did not comprise greater names than these. 

Adam Smith, however, did not owe his education 
to Glasgow alone. Towards the close of his university 
career at Glasgow he sought and obtained one of the 
scholarships which had been founded by Mr. Snell 
in the seventeenth century and which were intended to 
provide a supply of ministers for the Established 
Church. These scholarships were worth some £40 a 
year, were in the gift of the principal and professors 
of Glasgow University, and were tenable for ten 
years'. Mr. Hirst says that the change from 
Glasgow to Oxford was “ transmigration from a living 
to a dead society: from the thrill of a rising and 
thriving community toa city of dreaming spires and 
droning dons.” And in the Wealth of Nations Adam 
Smith himself says that at ‘‘ Oxford the greater part 
of the public professors have, for these many years, 
given up altogether even the pretence of teaching.” 
Yet, if he learned nothing from those whose business it 
was to teach, he derived many advantages from the 
atmosphere of the university. In Oxford he certainly 
gained the liberal knowledge of ancient and modern 
literature that enriches and colours all his writings. His 
residence there, however, had not the effect that 
Mr. Snell had intended to secure from his liberality. 
He refused to enter the Church and decided ‘‘ to limit 
his ambition to the uncertain prospect of obtaining 





*ADAM SmiTH. By F. W. Hirst. “English Men of Letters ” 
Series. London: Macmillan. 2s, 1904. 


(*) In 1850 the value of a Snell Exhibition had risen according 
to the University of Oxford Commission to £116 tos. 
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some one of those moderate preferments to which 
literary attainments lead in Scotland.” 

And so Adam Smith, having happily chosen the 
better part, settled down in the Chairs of Logic and 
Ethics at Glasgow, and commenced that series of 
lectures which were afterwards to be elaborated in 
the treatises which have made him famous. But he was 
destined to have one more experience which was to 
influence his career. In 1764 he was selected, on the 
advice of Charles Townshend, to accompany the young 
Duke of Buccleuch on a tour in France, and he 
remained on the continent for at least two years. 
In one sense it seems melancholy that one of 
the first thinkers of his age, or indeed of any 
age, should have passed two of the best years 
of his life in discharging duties to a young nobleman 
which hundreds of other persons would have performed 
as well. But, in fact, Adam Smith’s residence in France 
was of much advantage to him. It introduced him to 
French thought ; it made him familiar with French 
methods in government, in agriculture, and in com- 
merce. It thus enlarged his knowledge and extended 
his horizon. We might, we probably should, have had 
the Wealth of Nations in any case, but we could not 
have had the Wealth of Nations in its present shape 
and with some of its illustrations if its author had not 
been forced to visit France. 

I have said so much about the man that I have left 
myself little space to say anything about the book. Yet 
there never was a time when its study was more desir- 
able. Think of one or two of the lessons which Adam 
Smith taught and which were accepted as axiomatic by 
the most prominent and wisest of our statesmen for the 
best part of a hundred years. At a time when the 
State regarded it as one of its chief functions to 
regulate trade, with a view to protecting its in- 
dustry, he declared that every man was the best judge 
of his own interests and that it was the business of 
the State to leave him alone. Free exchange was ad- 
visable because it enabled different persons, or different 
nations, to exchange the articles which they could each 
most conveniently and profitably produce ; and, so far 
from being jealous of our rivals, their prosperity was 
good for ourselves. If Free Trade made things cheap so 
much the better, for the cheaper the conveniences of life 
the greater the purchasing power of the people. Fora 
similar reason all taxation was an evil; and taxation 
which it was necessary to raise should be collected in 
such a way as might ensure the largest proportionate 
return to the Exchequer of the sum extracted from the 
taxpayer, and might inferfere in the least degree with 
industry and commerce. As for colonies, at the risk of 
being called a Little Englander I cannot forbear from 
quoting once more the famous passage, ‘‘To found a 
great Empire for the sole purpose of raising up a people 
of customers may at first sight appear only a project fit 
for a nation of shopkeepers. It is, however, a project 
altogether unfit for a nation of shopkeepers, but ex- 
tremely fit for a nation whose government is influenced 
by shopkeepers.” 

One word more. Mr. Hirst introduces us to Mr. 
Adam Smith as a man of letters; and of all the 
economists he has the best claim to this title. In the 
first place he has that fulness of equipment which we 
expect in an historian. As we read him we are con- 
stantly surprised at the extent and variety of his infor- 
mation. He will, for example, interrupt his narrative 


to tell us that the silk industry was driven from Lucca 
by the tyranny of one of Machiavelli's heroes, or that 
Queen Elizabeth was the first person in England to 
wear stockings.? And, in the next place, if his infor- 
mation was large his style was clear. Bagehot, indeed, 
said that ‘‘ it has no intrinsic happiness ; no one would 
read it for its own sake.” But this is almost the only 
literary judgment of Bagehot’s which I have never been 
able to understand. If style is—as I take it to be— 
the medium in which a writer conveys to his readers 
his own views and conclusions, Adam Smith, to my 
thinking, commanded the most perfect of styles. It is 
never necessary to read one of his sentences a second 
time to discover his meaning. His illustration of the 
advantage arising from the division of labour which 
he draws from the trade of the pin - maker, 
for example, is one of those passages which 
clings to the memory from the perspicuity and 
simplicity of its language. Adam Smith’s writing, 
like Huxley’s in our own time, excels from the accuracy 
and precision with which he chooses his words. The 
modern economist too often veils his meaning by using 
illustrations and terms which it requires a specialist to 
follow andunderstand. Adam Smith habitually makes 
his argument clear by explaining it in language intel- 
ligible even to uneducated men. 

It is the lucid perfection of Adam Smith’s style, 
combined with his wide reading and appreciation of 
authors whom he has read, that entitles him to a place 
among the Men of Letters. He has waited long for his 
admission to the select circle of writers whom Messrs. 
Macmillan, with the help of Mr. John Morley, have 
included in the category. A quarter of a century has 
passed since we were promised his life in this series 
by a distinguished statesman. I confess that I had 
often looked forward with keen expectation to seeing 
what Mr. Leonard Courtney had to say on a theme 
so congenial to him. But I doubt whether Mr. 
Courtney could have given us a better or more 
skilful appreciation of the First of the Economists than 


that of Mr. Hirst, © Waeseme 





THE REAL THACKERAY. 
THACKERAY’S LETTERS TO AN AMERICAN FAMILY. With an In- 
troduction by Lucy W. Baxter, and original drawings by 
Thackeray. London: Smith, Elder. 6s. 

Asout the discretion of publishing Thackeray’s Letters 
to an American Family there may be two opinions. 
About the charm of the letters themselves there 
can be only one. Nor could the most censorious 
critic find any fault with Miss Lucy Baxter's in- 
troduction to these precious heirlodms of her house- 
hold. The absence of any authoritative life increases 
the value not only of Mrs. Ritchie’s fascinating prefaces 
to her father’s novels, but of all genuine contributions ‘o 
Thackeray’s biography, from whatever quarter they may 
come. His intercourse with the Baxters, who entertained 
him on both his visits to the United States, was more than 
friendly. It was sentimental and affectionate. If there 
is some comic exaggeration, there is a good deal of true 
feeling in his refusal to attend Miss Sarah Baxter’s wed- 
ding. But he was really fond of the whole family, in 
whose house he was sure of a refuge from the annoyances 
of his American life. The citizens of the great Republic 
did not always attract him, nor was he appreciated by all 
of them. Like the people of Edinburgh, whom he 
(?) Mr. Hirst aptly quotes this statement. But he ought, 
perhaps, to have corrected it by saying that the practice of wear- 
ing knit hose was commenced by Settee Elizabeth, but that her 


father Henry VIII. had actually worn stockings on at least one 
occasion. 
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offended by the remark that Mary Stuart was not the only 
woman to blow up her husband, they took one of his 
references to Washington amiss, though he never seems to 
have shared Carlyle’s design of “ bringing George down a 
peg or two.” Oddly enough, they did not like the Four 
Georges so much as the English Humourists ; while in this 
country he was accused of pandering to American taste by 
depreciating Royalty. Thackeray, on the other hand, did 
not care for Americans. He was too well bred to follow the 
example of Dickens and Mrs. Trollope. _It is from pri- 
vate sources like these that their actual effect upon him 
must be gathered. His fastidious temper shrank from the 
crude expression of opinion, without regard for place, time, 
or persons. When a “fast” lady gave him a supper at 
Charleston, “How she did bore me!” writes the un- 
grateful guest. “She told me I was the man of all the 
world she wished to see, though she knew she wouldn't 
like me—nor I her—on which I didn’t contradict her; 
and when she told me she was disappointed in me I told 
her quite simply I didn't care a fig whether she was 
pleased with me or not—and that is the feeling your 
humble servant has regarding most people.’ One thinks 
of Blanche Amory, and Arthur Pendennis, whom in con- 
versation with Mrs. Baxter he frankly declared to be him- 
self. These letters are never affected, and that is perhaps 
the best part of them. There are great authors, such as 
Gray, Cowper, and Byron, whom without their familiar 
correspondence we should never have known. But 
Thackeray is not one of them. The man himself is in his 
novels and his Roundabout Papers ; his mock cynicism, his 
real sentimentalism, his high moral standard, his deep 
religious emotion are all in Vanity Fair and Esmond, the 
most perfect of his works. He did not conceal himself 
from the intelligent part of the public, and his letters have 
no surprises. The fast lady at Charleston saw merely 
that he could be as rude as she was. The Baxters soon 
found that his goodness was equal to his greatness, and 
that the simplicity of genius was behind his not impene- 
trable reserve. , 

As his own critic he was merciless. “I’m in low 
spirits about The Newcomes,” he writes. “It’s not good. 
It’s stupid. It haunts me like a great stupid ghost.” Any 
novelist, even the most eminent, may envy such a standard. 
But Thackeray meant what he said, and if we compare 
his books one with another, we can understand, though 
we need not adopt, his language. To criticise a novel 
which has given so much pleasure as The Newcomes seems 
almost profane. But we need not put it on a level with 
Vanity Fair, or Esmond, or Barry Lyndon, or the first 
volume of Pendennis. He speaks of writing “ sober books 
of history.” Would that he had anticipated Lord Stan- 
hope, and carried out his contemplated Reign of Queen 
Aune. His description of Marlborough in Esmond shows 
that he might have been a formidable rival of Macaulay if 
the drudgery of collecting materials had not repelled him. 
His wonderful history of the world, which he christened 
out of the Pilgrim’s Progress, is summed up with tolerable 
completeness in one of these letters: “B. is 
spoiled by the  heartlessness of London—which 
is awful to think of—the most godless, respectable thing— 
thing's not the word, but I can’t get it—I mean that world 
is base and prosperous and content, not unkind, very well 
bred, very unaffected in manner, not dissolute, clean in 
person and raiment, and going to church every Sunday ; 
but in the eyes of the Great Judge of right and wrong 
what rank will those people have, with all their fine 
manners and spotless characters and linen? They never 
feel love, but directly it’s born they throttle it and fling 
it under the sewer, as poor girls do their unlawful 
children. They make up money marriages, and are con- 
tent. Then the father goes to the House of Commons or 
the counting house, the mother to her balls and visits, the 
children work upstairs with their governess, and when their 
turn comes are bought and sold, and respectable and heart- 
less as their parents before them.” This passage, besides 
its graphic power and satiric touch, is an excellent illus- 
tration of the fact that Thackeray's novels are the man. 


In his most private correspondence (and there could hardly 
be correspondence more private than this) he appears the 
same as in his novel without a hero, or in his novel where 
the hero is himself. He was not one of those artists who 
can stand outside their own work and live in their own 
imaginations. He felt the social conditions of his time so 
strongly that they made their way through his mind into 
his books coloured, not distorted, by the medium they had 
passed. 

It is pleasant in these self-revelations to come across a 
trace of Dickens, and a proof of Thackeray’s sincere 
admiration for Charlotte Bronté. “The good of being 
ill is to find how kind one’s friends are; or being at a 
pinch (I do not know whether I may use the expression— 
whether ‘pinch’ is an indelicate word in this country ; it 
is used by our old writers to signify poverty, narrow cir- 
cumstances, res angusta)—the good of being poor, I say, 
is to find friends to help you.” Mr. Micawber’s prospec- 
tive enjoyment of his voyage to the Antipodes is at once 
recalled by this parenthesis. “When Mrs. Micawber has 
recovered her sea legs—an expression in which I trust 
there lurks no conventional impropriety,” began that prince 
of optimists in discussing his own emigration, which must 
surely have been in Thackeray’s mind. “The good of 
Villette, in my opinion, Miss, is a very fine style, and a 
remarkable happy way (which few female authors possess) 
of carrying a metaphor logically through to its conclusion.” 
Admiration of Charlotte Bronté as an imaginative story- 
teller and of her inimitable characters is common enough. 
The splendour of her style, which at its best has been sur 
passed by no English writer of the nineteenth century, 
does not always meet with the recognition here accorded 
to it by Thackeray. He did not invariably, even iti his 
own country, get equal justice himself. When he stood as 
a Radical for the city of Oxford in 1857 “ only two people 
of all those I canvassed had ever heard of my name. It 
wouldn’t be so in America, would it?” he asks the Baxters. 
But such was the ten-pound householder, whose superior 
intelligence then protected the Constitution against the 
ravages of the working man. 

How difficult it is to understand another country! 
Thackeray was an advanced Liberal, and few Englishmen 
had seen so much of the United States as he. Yet he 
could ask at the beginning of the Civil War, “In what will 
it benefit the North to be recoupled to the South? In 
the old wars we used to talk of the ruin of England as 
ensuing on the separation of the colonies—and aren't both 
better for the separation?” As if Great Britain and her 
possessions in North America had not been at least three 
thousand miles apart. As if slavery went for nothing in 
the armed contest of which Thackeray did not live to see 
the end. His premature death seems to cast a shadow 
over these simple, kind, manly humorous letters. Often 
his quaint, familiar fun reminds the reader of Swift’s 
“little language ” in the Journal to Stella, which he knew 
so well. At the British Legation in Washington Thackeray 
met the American wife of the Russian Minister, who told 
him that her husband did not belong to the Greek Church. 
“*Ts he a Lithuanian?’ says I (where there are many 
Catholics). He leaves me to do the religion,’ says Her 
Excellency, thinking Lithuanianism was a form of belief.” 
It certainly has the look of a soul-destroying heresy enough. 
A still worse heresy nowadays would be Thackeray’s failure 
to take the American people at their own valuation. They 
bored him, as it appears. But so did most people at home. 
The portrait of Washington, who was, however, only 
geographically American, looked to him as if that paragon 
of austere virtue were saying a “ good, stupid thing.” It 
has been pointed out that all Thackeray’s good women 
were stupid, and that he only allowed intellect to a Bea- 
trix, Esmond, or a Becky Sharp. Even Lady Castlewood 
is not distinguished for what scientific slang calls brain- 
power. The Baxters, however, exactly suited him, and his 
letters to them are quite as sentimental as any of his 
novels. There is fun in them, too. But the fun is rather 
forced, and the sentiment quite spontaneous. Even Dr. 
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Holmes’s “ eyes began to water” when Thackeray said, “I 
like your verses.” ‘There has been nothing quite so touch- 
ing as that since poor Sophy Streatfield was made to shed 
the tears of sensibility for the entertainment of Mrs. 
Thrale’s friends. 





DR. STUBBS’S LETTERS. 

LETTERS OF WILLIAM Stupps, BisHop OF OxFoRD, 1825-1901. 
Edited by William Holden Hutton, B.D. London: Con- 
Stable, 1904. 

SEELEY exclaimed when Creighton was made a bishop, 
“ It is enough to make one a Presbyterian.” Stubbs’s letters 
would have completed his conversion. Stubbs was not in 
the habit of regarding the voice of Gladstone as the voice 
of divine inspiration, but when it summoned the Professor 
of Modern History to the see of Chester, he obeyed the 
“Call.” He wrote to Gladstone then: “I feel as if I were 
sacrificing something.” But when Lord Salisbury sum- 
moned him to Cuddesdon, he wrote: “I feel as if I had 
committed suicide.” He was attacked by “moral in- 
somnia ” ; he seems to have been never again a happy man. 
On English historical scholarship his withdrawal from what 
had been the work of his life could have only a most de- 
pressing effect. The master was living, but he passed his 
time in alien activities, dead, to all seeming, to the world 
to which he had hitherto belonged. He had trained many 
pupils, and his books had been an inspiration to many 
whom he never taught; the students of history continued 
their labours, but he had no time to read their books. He 
had not time, he says, “to take a seidlitz powder.” Dr. 
Liebermann, who has done so much to advance the studies 
which Stubbs held dear, writes with regret that the bishop 
had no time to read his monographs; and this has been 
the usual, and the most kindly, explanation of the fact that 
Stubbs in his later years issued “new editions” of. his 
classics which betrayed little acquaintance with the pro- 
gress that was being made in the knowledge of twenty or 
thirty years ago. Mr. Hutton, on the contrary, would 
have us believe that Stubbs’s rigidity was intentional, and 
he implies that it was meant to indicate a good deal of un- 
spoken reproach and decided hostility to new ideas. One 
can only suppose that if Stubbs had found time to read 
and to form a decided opinion, he would have found time 
to support it by argument and proof. The “ last” edition 
of the Select Charters, which (as Mr. Hutton reminds us) 
contains certain enigmatic reprimands, is the eighth, 1895, 
reissued 1900. Mr. Hutton creates a non-existent ninth 
edition of 1901. We have not here, in reality, Stubbs’s 
verdict on the work of 1895 and succeeding years. Another 
editorial suggestion which the letters go to disprove is that 
in accepting a rectory to eke out a poorly-endowed pro- 
fessorship Stubbs showed that he could not be happy with- 
out “ pastoral cares.” Devotion to parochial duty seems 
scarcely compatible with the desire, plainly expressed, to 
restrict the term of residence to the briefest possible 
limits. 

From his earliest years Stubbs had been moulding 
himself for the life of historical scholarship which he 
loved. He knew Anglo-Saxon when he was thirteen; he 
spent his schoolboy holidays in copying charters and 
cataloguing court rolls. His first publication (1858) was 
the Registrum Sacrum Anglicanum, still indispensable to 
students. The Clarendon Press delegates cut out his 
preface and the reviewers knew not what to make of the 
text. Long he sought a place in the service of the Master 
of the Rolls, and long he groaned over the inferior work 
that was preferred ; when opportunity came he seized it, to 
raise the Rolls Series, for a time, on to a level with the 
German Monumenta, the French Recueil. When the first 
volume of his Councils appeared, he felt “like a man 
who has begun to build a cathedral.” He became a 
bishop, and his cathedral is half-built, unroofed ; someone 
may build it yet, but it seems unlikely that that someone 
will be a bishop. He turned from his unfinished 
Councils to tasks that fretted his soul; he who had 
never wasted a minute felt that he was wasting his life. 
His first business as Bishop of Oxford was to help to “ try ” 
his old friend the Bishop of Lincoln, and he writes: “ Who 


cares about all these lights and crosses and ablutions ? ” 
He beguiled the time making verses, which end— 
“The question of the Cross remains 
A very crucial question.” 

“Once the earth was without form and void ; now it is 
full of forms and has not ceased to be void.” Why cannot 
a committee of three bishops’ wives decide the question ? 
Mrs. Stubbs’s indifference to dress would appeal to the 
Protestant, Mrs. Creighton would fill any “position” east 
or west, Mrs. Davidson would keep them both in good 
temper, and they would give a verdict for both sides which 
both would accept, instead of a verdict for either which 
neither would accept. 

The simultaneous issue of Creighton’s life and Stubbs’s 
letters ought to lead to the publication of a Bishops’ 
Complete Letter-writer, which would set the Bench free 
for higher duties. It seems needless that more than one 
bishop at a time should be busy writing witty letters to in- 
quisitive clergy who want his opinion on the advisability of 
marrying innocent divorced persons; of communicating a 
Presbyterian who is a “candidate” without confirmation, 
or any intention of confirmation ; of episcopal dispensation 
from fasting when the parish feast falls on a Friday; of 
a pastoral staff for a suffragan whose bishop rejects like 
support. Stubbs’s reply to the first question was, “ Couldn’t 
somebody persuade them to go to a registry office?” ; to 
the second, “I do not think that the Presbyterian was in 
the eye of the Church when the rubric was inserted”; to 
the third, “I cannot pretend to dispense”; and to the 
fourth, “It might seem a little incongruous.” Similar 
answers, as we now know, were being penned to similar 
questions directed to Creighton. 

Stubbs’s letters permit us to inspect the windings 
of the backstairs of the Commission created to determine 
the relations of Church and State. “If we (the eccle- 
siastics) could pull together, we might beat the lawyers,” 
but the ecclesiastics will not work or “stand up against the 
lawyers.” The result is that the Ecclesiastical Courts 
Commission made clear to the unhappy historian “ how 
tightly the Supremacy is fastened upon us.” It will be 
seen that the restraint which the author of the Comstitu- 
tional History put upon himself when writing books was 
cast away when he wrote letters. It was the same with 
Creighton. They were alike, too, in the early formation 
of their final character. Stubbs from his childhood knew 
himself a Conservative, though, as a needy “ servitor ” at 
Christchurch, retused a studentship only because he was 
a “servitor,’ the world as he found it cannot have 
seemed a very pleasant place. But he was “knotty York- 
shire oak,” and rigidity was the note of his character. 

His early sufferings left him unalterably rigid in 
“clerical and Conservative principle,” yet strangely tender 
to personal kindness and sympathy. Gladstone’s kindness 
“nearly made him cry”; Freeman and Green were his 
“devoted foes.” The friendship of the three historians 
was unclouded, though their political sympathies were 
hostile, though Stubbs warned Freeman against iteration 
and told Green that Knight’s Pictorial History had done 
his work; though he was for Austria against Italy, and 
wrote to them of the Swiss as grasping impostors, of those 
“horrid Poles,” of the “working (7.¢., drunk and dis- 
orderly) classes,” of Simon de Montfort as a “ buccaneering 
old Gladstone.” 

We have said enough to show that the volume is full of 
amusing things. Historical students will revel in the short, 
sharp verdicts on the editors of Rolls Series, in the hints 
given concerning schemes of work that he never accom- 
plished, in the revelation of his personal character. Few 
of the readers of the Constitutional History will have 
thought of him as a man of intense emotional passion, a 
lover of children, a devourer of novels. Many stories of 
his wit have long been common property and several new 
jests are added to the store. Abroad the letters will have 
been eagerly looked for by many scholars, and the world 
of learning will be disappointed. In the last week of 
his life he destroyed a mass of letters from historians. 
The editorial work is not wholly satisfactory. A 
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good deal of matter that can have no enduring interest 
is set out in detail. What is not given is matter which 
the editor thinks too personal for publication ; but a great 
deal that is distinctly “personal” remains. The editorial 
discretion will satisfy neither ecclesiastical friends nor 
ecclesiastical foes, but perhaps that is as it should be. 
Germans will doubt whether Stubbs really wrote g/ase for 
Glaser, and Labbé for Labbe is not like him. An index 
was never his strong point, and the index to his life is 
altogether insufficient. 
Mary BATESON. 





A HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 
THEOPHANO. By Frederic Harrison. London: Chapman and 
Hall. tos. 6d. net. 

Or any conceivable period of European history the 
Byzantine would be branded by Englishmen as the most 
remote and impossible. A few chapters of Gibbon and 
a few pages of Milman represent the sole knowledge of 
the Eastern Empire possessed by even the better informed ; 
to the general the subject is as profitless and irrelevant as 
the history of Chinese destinies or the revolutionary Govern- 
ments of Ecuador. Even to Gibbon the thing was mani- 
festly static, frozen, dead ; adequate, indeed, to his method, 
the description in a hard, glittering rhetoric of the external 
pageantry of history; but at heart uncreative, impas- 
sionate, sterile. The revelation of the history of a thou- 
sand years of Roman civilisation and Christian faith as 
something other than a puppet show, an aimless confusion 
of dogmatic debate or a changeless Eastern tyranny under 
a changeless Eastern sky, has been the work of the present 
age—notably, of Professor Bury in this country and M. 
Schlumberger abroad. To these, Mr. Frederic Harrison 
acknowledges, is due the direction of his own study to 
this rich harvest of historical interest ; these two historians 
stand, as it were, as the sponsors of this child, 7’heophano. 

The experiment is termed “a romantic monograph.” 
It represents a new attempt at the exercise of the historical 
imagination to which no present English work offers an 
exact parallel. Perhaps Romola is the nearest approach ; 
George Eliot’s idea was there certainly as much to create 
a vivid picture of a life once sensational and ardent as to 
pursue the recognised courses of fiction. Romola with the 
private story of Tito curtailed and the public events placed 
in larger prominence, with Savonarola accepted as in fact 
the centre of interest, might pass as a precedent for this 
volume. Nor, though the method is entirely different, 
would Theophano suffer from the comparison. 

There are curious excellences and curious deficiencies 
—excellences and deficiencies strongly marked and with 
ease disentangled—in the product of this most interesting 
experiment. Criticism would emphasise the glaring im- 
pression of melodrama, especially in the dialogue and con- 
versation. In all the technical art of the novelist’s trade 
the author is lacking. The result is a strange im- 
pression of noise and ridicule: the characters hiss through 
theit teeth and shriek “ with an air of frantic disdain ” and 
remonstrate “with pride and almost a trace of wrath,” 
and “linger on” their words with a “sense of 
rapture and hope” and smile “deadly smiles of 
scorn and triumph.” They’ talk in strains ade- 
quate to these descriptions. “Forbear, rude man, 
to insult a maiden whom,” etc.; “ Ushers, bring 
your rods and drive these rude fellows from our presence,” 
etc.; “I could not love thee so well if it were not that I 
loved honour even more” (a remarkable anticipation of 
the seventeenth century in England). All this is of the 
great manner of the Sign of the Cross ; a companion play 
to that chivalrous drama could with ease be fashioned out 
of Theophano, perhaps, to achieve as great a success in 
suburban England. 

But this, after all, is merely to say that Mr. Harrison 
is an historian, a moralist, a critic; not immediately a 
novelist. Only long unwearied practice, the devotion of 
a lifetime, can create a pliant supremacy in the world of 
the creative imagination, and, above all, in that most 


difficult of all imaginative worlds, the historical novel. It 
demands the furious labour of a Flaubert to create a 
Salammbo, the supreme insight and tact of a Tolstoy to 
restore the Napoleonic tragedy: in the medium where 
Scott, on the whole, failed, and Stevenson failed so disas- 
trously, and Thackeray only once and with difficulty suc- 
ceeded, Mr. Harrison makes no claim to supremacy. He 
refuses to call this narrative an historical novel: he deli- 
berately refuses the exact estimate of intellect and 
passion, the determination to achieve the accurate balance 
of each delicate or vehement shade of emotion which 
alone guarantees artistic triumph in such a hazardous 
method. His aim rather is to cast the dramatic events of 
actual history into some vivid and intimate setting ; to sub- 
stitute the first person for the cool and critical verdicts of 
the third ; to present as if by the actual raising of a visible 
curtain or the use of the time machine of Mr. Wells a 
sudden peep into the life of a past once so arduously alive, 
now buried under the destruction of the Turk, and the 
courses of change, and the weight of so many crowded 
centuries. 

Regarded in this light ZTheophano may be pro 
nounced as quite an extraordinary success. ‘The reader 
closes the book with the sense of a real knowledge of a 
past which before had been but a vague and misty outline. 
All the world of the Mediterranean, when the Mediterra- 
nean lived and moved as the centre of the only intelligible 
world, lives and moves—even hurries through these pages. 
There is colour in it, and life; the grip of reality, of the 
solid earth; visions of cities and men, armies marching 
through the night, the conflict of pride and passion under 
a southern sun. Constantinople arises at the beginning 
with its huge tower-studded walls: the centre of two con- 
tinents, the last refuge of the civilisation of Europe; 
with its vast churches and palaces and unequalled natural 
beauty, and the hot, indignant life which pours through its 
crowded ways. Mr. Harrison, with the true historical imagi- 
nation, can see under the present Eastern the Western 
city which defied the armies of Asia for seven hundred 
years, under the fatalism and ferocity of the Mahomme- 
dan that strange blend of piety and arrogance which 
Christianity developed in its alliance with the Imperial 
power. Again he will transport you to Cordova ; and you no 
longer behold the Saracen as a wild barbarian conqueror, 
but as a builder supreme in the exaltation of the arts of 
living : Cordova, with its million inhabitants, its four thou- 
sand mosques and sixty thousand palaces and courts sur- 
rounded by cloisters and rich in flowers, with the orange 
trees everywhere in bloom, and everywhere the scent of 
roses. A shift of the scenery, and the observer is in 
Rome, pethaps the most unforgettable vision: Rome deso- 
late, a squalid village on the seven hills: the inhabitants 
camped around the vast ruins of a departed supremacy, 
with the nettles and the ivy mournfully attesting but the 
memories of a vanished glory. “I see nothing but ruins 
standing amidst dung heaps and rubbish heaps,” “ like 
dens of robbers piled up out of marble ruins.” “The 
famous city” is the testimony, “is now a den of bandits, 
the haunt of infamous women, a scene of bloodshed 
and torment.” Pope tramples on pope, the people rise 
in massacre, each year reveals a change in the kaleidoscope 
of chaos too tedious for the chronicler ; in the midst there 
are marching in strange wild barbarians from the cold 
north, from the remote boundaries of the world, Otto and 
his yellow-haired Saxons proclaiming themselves “ Em- 
perors ”—a subject rather for ridicule than for protest. 
The power of high historical imagination is revealed in the 
picture of the desolate capital and the vast elemental 
changes of the drama of human affairs. 

And, in addition to this vivid and coloured descrip- 
tion, Mr. Harrison has also been able to convey to the 
pages of Theophano the impression of a passionate and 
furious life. The “ crusade of the tenth century ” is a host 
of men, not a collection of puppets ; the fighting all through 
is of a convincing violence: the expedition to Crete, the 
storming of Chandax, the subsequent massacres “ when 
Hell was enacted in the name of Christ and for the 
honour of the immaculate Mother of God” are told with 
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a relentlessness of incident and an almost unexpected 
acceptance of the most hideous detail of the characteris- 
tics of ancient and modern warfare. Byzantium ceases to 
be a dream of futility stagnating through centuries of 
decay; but a city filled with ardours and endeavours, 
crowds then, as always, clamouring for war, men that 
enjoy, women that suffer. 

The whole gathers round the principal characters of 
this one of the most tragic of all the historical dramas of 
history ; figures in which are summarised all the life of an 
age. The story is, in reality, of two only, Theophano 
and Nicephorus. The one is a maiden who, in the ways 
of Cleopatra, humbly born, by the bewildering magnificence 
of her beauty, can make slave of whomsoever she will ; and 
will become the wife of an Emperor and the wife of his 
successor, and inflame a third Emperor to the murder of 
her husband. The other is the great historic figure of a 
warrior monk, a leader of men, who hurled back the forces 
of the infidel and reconquered for Christendom lands lost 
for two hundred years; but whose skill and iron will and 
religious devotion proved all unequal to the fascination of 
a woman’s wiles; who loved and worshipped and was de- 
stroyed. The latter scenes, the working out with new 
characters of the tragedy of Clymenestra, are the best 
of the volume: full of rapidity and eager action, and the 
sense of great issues. Around are lesser figures, the 
Church with its ritual, its charm, and __ influences, 
soldiers drawn from far-off regions in the Imperial 
service, the populace enthusiastic and fickle; through all 
of which proceeds the tragedy stamped in the pages of 
history and now so strangely exhibited, quick and alive, 
after the silence of a thousand years. 





SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue Life of Lord Coleridge, by Ernest Hartley Coleridge 
(Heinemann, 30s. net.), is a very different kind of work 
from the Reminiscences of Baron Brampton, which we 
noticed last week. Lord Coleridge’s friends were men 
like Jowett, Newman, Matthew Arnold, letters from 
whom appear in the book. It contains extracts from the 
journal of Lord Coleridge relating to the Tichborne case, 
and short notices by Lord Lindley, Lord Justice Mathew, 
and Mr. Goldwin Smith. General Sir J. Luther Vaughan, 
K.C.B., in My Service in the Indian army and After 
(Constable, 16s. net.), tells the story of a distinguished 
careet. His object, he modestly says, is to popularise the 
Indian Army, and to show that it offers a fine career for 
young men of zeal and intelligence. General Vaughan 
went through the Mutiny, took part in Roberts's 
famous ride to Kandahar, and also in the Boer War of 
1881. In Studies in Prose and Verse (Dent, 7s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. Arthur Symons deals with a great number of authors of 
very different kinds, as, for instance, Balzac, Pater, Oscar 
Wilde, William Morris as a prose writer, Robert Buchanan 
and Tolstoi. Mr. Symons has, he says, a few principles of 
criticism, which he applies to every writer, and thus he 
hopes his book has some unity. Mr. W. L. Courtney, in 
the Feminine Note in Fiction (Chapman and Hall), 
attempts to establish that there is a distinctive feminine 
style in fiction, and he writes of a great many different 
novelists of varying degrees of goodness and badness, such 
as Miss Wilkins, John Oliver Hobbes, Miss Robins, Mrs. 
Woods, and Mrs. Humphry Ward, to prove the conten- 
tion. There is also a part of the book given up to diaries 
and love letters. Mr. H. G. Atkins has written a short 
account of Goethe for Messrs. Methuen’s Little Biogra- 
phies Series (3s. 6d.). It deals more with Goethe's life 
than with his works, but the books are used as one of the 
chief sources of information. In Nature and Sport in 
Britain (Grant, Richards, 10s. 6d. net). Mr. Bryden has 
collected a series of papers, some of which have appeared 
in different periodicals. They deal with subjects, such 
as Some Forgotten Edible Birds, Herons, Landrails, a Fox- 
hunt on the Downs, Fox-hunting and Its Future ; and are 
illustrated with some interesting photographs. 





Etude Critique de la Politique Commerciale de 
L’Angleterre a Végard de ses colonies par Pierre Aubry. 
(Toulouse, 1904.) M. Aubry, a lecturer on economics at 
the University of Toulouse, describes himself in his pre- 
face as a strong individualist, an orthodox liberal econo- 
mist who marches under 'the standard first raised by Adam 
Smith and the physiocrats, and now carried in France by 
such men as M. de Molinari and M. Follin. The book is 
dedicated to the memory of Richard Cobden, and the 
point of view is generally one with which Liberals of the 
old school would agree. The main part of the book is, 
however, concerned with facts; and M. Aubry has con- 
trived to give in a manageable space a straightforward and 
lucid account of the origin and growth of our colonial em- 
pire. His first period (1606-1784), consisting of 221 pages, 
ends with an interesting study of colonial theories from 
Bacon through Mun and Sir Dudley North to Hume and 
Adam Smith. The second period takes us from 1783 to 
1852, a rather curious choice of dates. We should have 
thought that the period of commercial emancipation might 
have been regarded as closed by the Budget of 1860, or 
with the Dissolution of 1874. The revival of imperialism 
and protection began in the seventies. The third and last 
period (1852 to the present time). M. Aubry gives only 
a few pages to the first forty or fifty years, and then dis- 
cusses at great length the proposals and arguments of Mr. 
Chamberlain and his satellites. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 


MONETARY and political uncertainties, together with the 
break in business caused by the closing of the Stock Ex- 
change, as usual, on November 1, have given a hesitating 
tendency to all kinds of markets, and the most satisfac- 
tory feature of the week’s history was the fact that the 
“ House” was closed on Tuesday and so was saved from 
the upset which would almost certainly have followed the 
publication of the highly-coloured telegrams which arrived 
on that day. As it was, the mere after-effects of these mes- 
sages, although it had been shown, before the “ House ” 
assembled, that their import had been wholly mistaken, 
was enough to make markets re-open in a flat and uneasy 
condition, though their flabby appearance was to a great 
extent due to the uncertainties of the monetary position, 
which was emphasised by the high rate which ruled on 
Consols at the monthly Settlement. The continental de- 
mand for gold, which showed itself in a sensational manner 
at the end of last week in the shape of a sudden shipment 
of £1,000,000 in sovereigns from the Bank of England to 
Germany, was still very much in evidence, both here and 
in New York, where a drain to Cuba is also affecting the 
resources of the banks. New York, moreover, is not quite 
as certain as it was that Mr. Roosevelt is bound to be re- 
turned, since Mr. Parker’s very plain speaking about the 
close connection between the Republican party and the 
trusts has apparently had its effect. There can be no 
question that a Democratic victory, powerless as a Demo- 
cratic President would be with Congress constituted as it 
is at present, would interfere seriously with the “ bull” 
campaign in which Wall Street is now indulging, and the 
whole position is full of instruction for those who are 
looking for object lessons in the political results of the 
combination of tariffs and boodle which “reformers ” 
desire to introduce into this country. As for home 
markets, there has been a distinct relaxation of the rather 
aggressive optimism that was recently their dominating 
characteristic, but the undertone is still very hopeful, and 
with any reasonable encouragement. the upward movement 
in prices would be resumed vigorously. But I must admit 
that I do not much like the look of the Money market, 
and any unfavourable development in it would prove an 
effective damper. 





During all the alarms and surprises of the week the 
question of Stock Exchange reform, which at other times 
would have aroused a pretty hubbub in the “ House,” fell 
rather flat. One reason for this fact was the very non- 
committal, facing-both-ways nature of the recommenda- 
tions which have been finally put before members as the 
result of many years of agitation and discussion. It may 
be remembered that some time ago a petition, largely 
signed by members, was presented to the Committee, urg- 
ing the desirability of (1) restricting the membership of the 
“House” to 5,000, (2) giving a retiring member the 
right to nominate his successor, and (3) making it obliga- 
tory for members to be also shareholders in the Stock Ex- 
change, which is, as everyone knows, a proprietary club 
run by and for a limited company. 


A sub-committee was appointed by the Committee to 
consider this petition and appears to have drawn up three 
reports differing in the extent to which they endorse the 
recommendations of the petitioners. One of them, for 
example, states that, in the opinion of its signatories, the 
case for restriction has not been made out at all, and only 
agrees with the petitioners in the view that it is desirable 
that all members should also be shareholders ; this object 
it considers worth legislating for, but only with re- 
gard to new members who shall be from time to time 
elected, and only in their case “ provided that the present 
shares are divided so as to allow for acquisition at a 
moderate outlay.” This report, since it does not admit 
the necessity of restriction, naturally refuses to endorse 
the nomination scheme, since without restriction the power 


of nomination would be worthless. The Committee, how- 
ever, seqms to have leant, on the whole, to the side of the 
bolder reformers, though its final recommendations are so 
tentative and timid that they certainly will not succeed in 
ending the agitation by any pretence to finality. They in- 
troduce the principle of nomination, but at the same time 
they seriously restrict its value by arranging for the admis- 
sion, every year, of a certain number, to be fixed annually, 
of unnominated members ; and they make it obligatory for 
all members who shall henceforw ard be elected to become 
possessed of a share in the Stock Exchange. 


Now, it is easy enough for the Committee to say 
that all new members shall purchase one or three shares 
(according to the conditions under which they enter), but 
it does not attempt to explain how the unfortunate candi- 
date for admission to the “ House” is to induce existing 
holders to give him the right of entry by selling him a 
share or shares. The market in the shares of the “ House ” 
has always been a very narrow one, and with this con- 
tinued demand on the part of aspiring members it is likely 
to be more than ever “ all one way.” An indication of the 
effect likely to be produced by the enforcement of this 
regulation is the fact that the price of the shares has risen 
rapidly since it was known that some such scheme was 
being hatched by the Committee; and unless the Stock 
Exchange authorities can see their way to compelling the 
existing holders to sell, they are left with a power of 
cornering the market which will give a wholly fancy value 
to the shares and be a grave injustice to new members 
who are coming in. However, the scheme will be amply 
discussed between now and November 14, when it will be 
confirmed, if approved by the public opinion of the 
“ House,” and it will be interesting to see how, if at all, 
this opinion modifies it. 

a d 


That vigorous veteran the Hand-in-Hand Insurance 
Company has again been startling the insurance world 
with a new departure: this time it is a new scheme of 
guaranteed bonuses. The explanatory circular points out 
that bonuses originated in the uncertainty which attended 
the early footsteps of insurance, which made it necessary 
for the companies to guard against risk by charging 
much higher premiums than were likely to be required, a 
return of the overpayments being periodically made to the 
insured in the shape of bonuses. Now, however, that so 
much actuarial information has been collected that mor- 
tality rates can be calculated with great exactness, the 
causes which gave rise to bonuses no longer exist. But 
since it is obviously convenient to the majority of policy 
holders that the value of the policy should increase or 
the amount of the premiums should diminish as years go 
on, the Hand-in-Hand has hit on the notion of a 
guaranteed bonus which shall possess these advantages 
and yet, by means of the guarantee, shall be free from ‘all 
fluctuation and uncertainty. The scheme is certain to 
prove attractive to policy- holders, but it does not seem to 
differ essentially from the system of regularly diminishing 
premiums which is already in vogue. In detail, however, 
it carries certain convenient options of conversion into 
a limited-payment policy or an endowment policy, and 
the society is justified in its claim that it is now offering 
to the public a policy that is absolutely unique. 

The week’s prospectuses were confined to some Royat 
Mail Steamship Company’s Preference stock and an issue 
of Debenture stock by the Savoy Hotel. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE PHCNIX OF SPAIN. 

THE Lire oF Lope DE VEGA. By Hugo Albert Rennert, Ph.D. 
(Freib. i. B.), Professor in the University of Pennsylvania. 
Gowan and Gray, Limited. 1904. 

Dr. RENNERT’s scholarly and sympathetic book on Lope 
de Vega will be welcome to all students of Spanish litera- 
ture. No biography of the great dramatist has appeared 
in English since that written by Lord Holland nearly a 
hundred years ago. Quite recently various new materials 
have come to light, and Doctor Rennert has made full 
use of them. He tells us, however, that “the idea of dis- 
cussing Lope’s works, especially the more important plays, 
had to be abandoned, as it would have made the book too 
bulky, or rather would have furnished material enough for 
several volumes.” We cannot help wishing that he had 
given us the several volumes. In the present work the 
discussion of certain disputed points in the poet’s career 
assumes rather a disproportionate place, and we do not 
hear enough of the dramas for which Lope is most famed, 
and of which Dr. Rennert is evidently well competent to 
treat. 

Lope de Vega was born in Madrid in 1562 and died 
there in 1635. The chief authorities for his life are the 
biography by his friend and pupil, Juan Perez de Mon- 
talvan, his own letters, and the frequent autobiographical 
references scattered through his works. Montalvan is ex- 
tremely valuable for Lope’s later years, but can hardly be 
relied on when he writes of his master’s stormy youth. He 
was forty years younger than Lope, and, as a priest, he 
had other motives besides the love common to all bio- 
graphers for casting a decent veil over some episodes in 
his friend’s life. Lope himself was troubled by no such 
scruples, but he is untrustworthy for other reasons; he 
often deliberately confused truth and fiction, and his 
vanity led him to exaggerate his exploits and understate 
his age—a weakness surely never less necessary than in 
the case of this precocious fertile genius, whose work and 
adventures even in the driest record leave the modern 
reader staggered and amazed. Soldier and poet, inquisitor 
and dramatist, lover and priest, his contemporaries might 
well call him “a prodigy of nature ” and “the Pheenix of 
Spain.” Even in that age of sharp contrast and varied 
achievement it would be difficult to find a more crowded 
and many-coloured life. 

The contradictions in his career can be traced to two 
conflicting sets of motives, arising from two main charac- 
teristics: his inclination to violent and fickle passion and 
his fervent belief in the teachings of the Catholic Church. 
In his age and country immoral life was not incompatible 
with zealous religious faith, but they can hardly ever have 
been united in a more striking degree than they were in 
Lope de Vega. When he was seventy-two years of age 
and had been a priest for twenty years he published his 
play Dorotea, which gives a complacent account of some 
of his earliest love affairs. The facts have lately been 
confirmed and the characters identified by the publication 
of the evidence taken in an action brought against Lope 
for criminal libel, as the result of which he was banished 
for eight years from Madrid. Few things could be more 
scandalous than his conduct to Dorotea (who is also 
the Filis of his early ballads) anid to Marfisa, another 
unhappy lady whom she supplanted ; but these were only 
the first of many loves who appear one 
after another in his letters and poems,  dis- 
gvised under romantic pseudonyms, lauded in mag- 
nificent verse, and all apparently capable of awaken- 
ing the same febrile passion in the breast of the poet. 
He was twice married ; first to Dofia Isabel de Urbina, a 
wealthy and highborn maiden, whomi he abducted while 
he was still under the shadow of the Dorotea scandal ; 
and secondly, to Dofia Juana de Guardo, daughter of a rich 
butcher, whom he was accused of having married only 
for her fortune. Isabel, or the “ Dulce Belisa,” as Lope 
calls her, is a pathetic figure in his ballads. We see her 


first standing on a high tower by the sea watching the 
ships of the “Invincible Armada” sail for England, and 
lamenting the departure of the fickle husband, to whom 
she had been married only for a few weeks. Unlike so 
many others, Lope returned safely from that ill-starred 
expedition—he boasted that he had used the verses to 
Filis as gun-wadding, and brought back with him a long 
epic in the manner of Ariosto, which he had written on 
the voyage. Isabel’s married life was, however, a short 
one; she died in giving birth to her second child. One 
of Lope’s most exquisite ballads describes a visit to her 
grave, just a year after her death, when all the world 
was rejoicing in the spring and he alone was sad. It is 
difficult to read these tender verses or the sonnet in which 
he laments the death of his little daughter Teodora, “ the 
celestial image of Belisa,” without believing that the poet 
was sincere. And all through his life his emotions, though 
transitory, were obviously quite real; he was overwhelmed 
by each new feeling in turn, and showed it in his actions 
and his writings without affectatior and without shame. 
His second wife seems to have been less interesting and 
does not appear in his poems ; his letters, however, give a 
pleasing description of his life with her and of the pretty 
ways of their little son. Lope evidently loved his home 
and his small garden, with its fountain and two young 
nightingales, its orange tree, and white-musk rose. He 
seems to have nursed his wife patiently through a long 
and painful illness, and he certainly grieved passionately 
for the death of the child. Yet he was, and had been 
for many years in close relations with an actress, who 
bore him several children, and whom he addressed as 
Lucinda in a large number of beautiful verses. After his 
wife’s death he determined to become a priest, but at the 
very time of his ordination he was staying with another 
actress and writing letters to his friend and patron, the 
Duke of Sessa, which do not redound to his fair fame. 
Two years later, when he was already fifty-four, he met 
the beautiful Amarilis, who inspired him with the 
fiercest passion of his life, and whom he called “The 
Tenth Muse.” In the finest of all his eclogues, written 
after her death, and near the end of his own life, he tells 
the history of his love for her, and laments pathetically 
over the misfortunes of blindness and insanity which had 
fallen upon her. This eclogue was published just a year 
after the Dorotea; it is doubtful whether either for his 
earlier or his later sins the old poet-priest felt much 
remorse. 

Yet the religion which took so long to alter his ways 
had from the very first a powerful influence upon his mind. 
When he was still quite young he wrote an epic, called the 
“ Dragontea,” describing the awful end of a person whom 
he rather inaccurately called “that Protestant Scotch 
Pirate, Francis Drake.” This was followed in his old 
age by the Corona Tragica, a religious drama, in which 
Mary Queen of Scots appeared as an injured saint, and 
Elizabeth assumed the réle of Scarlet Woman, so freely 
bestowed on her unfortunate rival by English writers of 
the same generation. Besides these he wrote many more 
distinctly devotional works, such as a life of San Isidro, the 
ploughman saint of Madrid, a history of Catholic mis- 
sionaries martyred in Japan, mystic and religious medita- 
tions, aufos, or morality plays, and Zos Pastores de Belen, 
which Mr. Fitzmaurice Kelly describes as “a sacred pas- 
toral of supreme simplicity, truth, and beauty, as Spanish 
as Spain herself.” Long before he assumed the tonsure he 
had become a familiar of the Inquisition, and though it 
seems to have been at first an honorary office, he certainly 
took part in at least one auto de fé. In his later years he 
became principal chaplain of the Congregation of St. Peter 
and a Tertiary of the Franciscan Order. We hear that he 
often visited the hospitals to serve and console the sick. 
Montalvan tells us of his religious exercises, and of the 
“ discipline ” which he administered to himself every Fri- 
day “in memory of the Passion of Christ Our Lord.” 

“ But whatever the variations in Lope’s character, in one 
respect he did not change. Young or old, sinning or 
doing penance, gay or sad, his creative genius was always 
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the same. From the time when, at five years old he paid his 
schoolfellows with his breakfast to write down his verses, 
to the time when, aged and broken, he described his last 
tragedy in the eclogue to Filis, the stream of his produc- 
tion was never checked. Montalvan estimated the number 
ot his plays alone at eighteen hundred, and though this is 
certainly an exaggeration, there is no doubt that he pro- 
duced more than any other one man. If he cannot quite 
be said ta have created the Spanish national drama, he at 
least shaped it, and breathed into it a spirit of life which 
was to last for a hundred and fifty years. It was he who 
decided its main characteristics, its disregard of unities and 
conventions, its emotional vigour, its varied verse, and 
wealth of vivid incident. He might truly say that he 
“ drew the Comedias from their mean beginnings and engen- 
dered more poets in Spain than there are atoms in a sun- 
beam.” And besides plays, he put forth other works in almost 
every form which the wit of man has invented. He chal- 
lenged Ariosto in his Hermosura de Angelica, Tasso in his 
Jerusalem Conquistada, and Petrarch in his Triunfos 
Divinos. He wrote sonnets and pastorals, prose stories 
and dialogues, epics and eulogies, besides the ballads, 
eclogues, and e¢pistolas, which are the best and most Spanish 
of his non-dramatic works. Probably no poet has had a 
more facile muse ; certainly none has so combined facility 
with greatness. 

Every side of Lope’s mind, and almost every event of 
his life, was reflected in his verse ; it was fitting that his last 
poem should record the sorrow which made death 
welcome to him He had had many children, 
the greater number of whom had died in_ in- 
fancy. One son lived to grow up and to become 
a soldier and a poet, but did not survive his father; 
one daughter took the veil, one married. The ingratitude 
of the youngest, Antonica, child of the beloved Amarilis, 
broke her father’s heart. She eloped with a Court gallant, 
and left him desolate in his old age. Thinking of his own 
past life, he might well exclaim, “Ass the tree is so shall 
the fruit be.” In exquisite verses he told how he had loved 
this cruel child ; how the light had never dawned for him 
till she said, “ Write, I bring the day ” ; how his soul itself 
had yearned to speak through her lips ; and how, now that 
she had left him, he alone, of all that “ Phoebus gilded upon 
earth and sea, could find no rest either at night or dawn.” 

When he was buried his daughter begged that the 
solemn procession might pass by the convent of Barefoot 
Trinitarians, where she had long been a nun. The elaborate 
funeral ceremonies, arranged by the Duke of Sessa, lasted 
for nine days, and all Madrid took part in them. The 
theatre-loving Spanish populace, which had laughed and 
wept with Lope for fifty years, might well mourn; they 
have never lacked poets, but none has responded quite so 
closely to their wants, and none has ever come so near the 


heart of Spain. I. B. O'MALLEY. 





MR. CONRAD’S ART. 


Nostromo. A Tale of the Seaboard. By Toseph Conrad. 
London: Harper and Brothers. 1904. 6s. 

In Nostromo, a tale of the seaboard of Central America, 
Mr. Conrad has achieved something which it is not in the 
power of any English contemporary novelist to touch. 
His genius, that rose to the consummate art of Zhe Heari 
of Darkness and the beauty of Youth, has in Nostromo 
descended a step or two to a lower plane to weave the more 
orthodox, structured novels, with a plot and dénouement. 
For we cannot disguise that the worst thing about the 
modern novel is the conventionalised plan of its structure. 
Happily, however, Mr. Conrad’s gifts have triumphed over 
the regular form prescribed for the public’s consumption : 
Nostromo is not particularly orthodox in its structure, and 
the larger canvas Mr. Conrad has chosen on this occa- 
sion gives him more elbow room to show the working unity 
and harmonious balance cf his fascinating gifts. 

We draw attention to the harmonious balance of the 
author’s vision in Nostromo, for to speak frankly we did 
not expect that the creator of Lord Jim would have 


threaded the mazes of the situation exposed in Nostromo 
with such unerring and easy steps, or would have so clearly 
shaped the minor clues that lead us to the broad main 
issue. If we put aside the somewhat lengthy handling 
of the early history of the San Tomé silver mine and the 
abrupt and hurried final chapters that describe Nostromo’s 
death, which are artisticaliy too violent, there is scarcely a 
line in the book that is not essential to the development of 
this dramatic pageant of life in a South American State. 
For the book’s theme is not, indeed, the life and death of 
the hero Nostromo, El Capitan de Cargadores, as Mr. 
Conrad no doubt originally conceived it, neither is it the 
story of the vicissitudes of the great San Tomé silver mine 
and of the Europeans who develop it in Sulaco, as in 
Part I. it threatens to become. Mr. Conrad’s artistic in- 
stinct has perhaps unconsciously led him to clear the reefs 
of these subsidiary issues, and has brought him and his 
readers safe into the open sea, whence they can look 
back at the sharp outline of the Costaguanan coast, the 
placid waters of the Golfo Placido, and realise that his 
subject is the great mirage he has conjured up of the 
life and nature of the Costaguan territory lying under the 
shadow of the mighty Corderillas. The foreground of 
Nostromo is, indeed, the dramatic narrative of the political 
and revolutionary vicissitudes of the town of Sulaco. Shut 
off by the Corderillas from the other portions of the Re- 
public of Costaguana, Sulaco (though dominated politically 
by the intrigues of native military dictators and parlia- 
mentarians, whose successive factions rise to power by 
hatching periodic revolutions after which the defeated 
party flies the country or is wiped out) is in part controlled 
by the interests of the European and American capitalists, 
who have developed the silver mines, introduced the ser- 
vice of the O.S.N. Shipping Co., and projected the 
National Central Railway. Thus, the Europeans, who direct 
the Indian mining population and the imported Italian 
workmen and dock labourers of the shipping and railway 
companies can hold, more or less, in check the native 
South American populace of Sulaco. At the period when 
the tale opens the rival Monterist faction, however, is just 
gaining the upper hand, and is thirsting to cut the throat 
of every prominent Moderate or Ribierist in Costaguana. 
The story of the street-fighting and the suppression of 
Gamacho and his Nationals by the mixed group of Euro- 
peans and Ribierists with Nostromo, the magnificent 
Capitan de Cargadores, who leads his body of Cargadoes 
against the town rabble and then hastily takes out to sea 
a lighter with its cargo of silver ingots just in time to 
escape the raid of Colonel Sotillo and the revolted garri- 
son of Esmeralda, while Pedro Montero and his cut-throats 
sweep into the town from the mountains—all this is told 
us through the medium of various characters, as Captain 
Mitchell, the pompous old resident officer of the O.S.N 
Co., Nostromo himself, Martin Decoud, Spanish creole, 
Parisian boulevardier and Ribierist journalist, Dr. 
Monygham, a broken and gloomy army doctor, who has 
seen too much of Costaguana and its revolutions to have 
any illusions left; and indirectly through the medium of 
Mrs. Gould, the wife of the mine-owner, Giorgio Viola, an 
old Garibaldian soldier, and Colonel Sotillo, military bravo 
and torturer of the miserable Hirsch, the German Jew. 
Mr. Conrad has never before attempted to group together 
such a variety of characters, to exhibit so many conflicting 
issues, and to make pass before us such a dramatic pageant 
as in this wonderful mirage of S. America life. How has 
he been able to do it, and what is the nature of the’ artistic 
method by which scene after scene flows clearly, freely, in 
natural and convincing sequence, leaving the impression 
on the reader of having seen and assisted at a whole 
national drama? 

The critic, pressed for an explanation of Mr. Conrad’s 
special power by which he accomplishes artistic feats be- 
yond his rivals, may boldly declare that he has a special 
poetic sense for the psychology of scene, by which the 
human drama brought before us is seen in its just relation 
to the whole enveloping drama of Nature around, forming 
both the immediate environment and the distant back- 
ground. In Mr. Conrad’s vision we may image Nature 
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as a ceaselessly-flowing infinite river of life, out of which 
the tiny atom of each man’s individual life emerges into 
sight, stands out in the surrounding atmosphere, and is 
lost again in the infinite succession of the fresh waves 
of life into which it dissolves. The author's pre-eminence 
does not lie specifically in his psychological analysis of 
character, but in the delicate relation of his characters to 
the whole environment—to the whole mirage of life in 
which their figures are seen to move. Thus, the character 
drawings per se of Mrs. Gould and Dr. Monygham, Captain 
Mitchell and Old Viola, though admirable studies, cannot 
be called deeply original creations, but their human 
significance is very great if we consider them as figures 
which serve as arresting points by which we can focus the 
character of the national drama around them and so pene- 
trate to the larger drama of Nature. Thus, while the 
psychology of certain characters, as Charles Gould, 
Decoud, and Nostromo himself, is indeed not always clear 
and convincing, when we take the figure of Mrs. Gould 
and analyse the effect made on us by the vision of her 
exquisite and gracious nature, moving “with her candid 
eyes very wide open, her lips composed into a smile,” amid 
the electric and sullen atmosphere of this South American 
town, weighed down by the ever-hanging menace of her 
husband’s danger, ministering to all the world in turn seek- 
ing her ear, while conscious in secret that her husband, in 
his fanatical devotion to the interests of the San Tomé 
mine, has surrendered, merged, and lost sight of his love 
for her—if we consider the spirit of this woman 
we shall recognise how exquisitely just is the 
author’s sense of perspective which has led him 
to place her so that, like a figure in a land- 
scape, she serves as the gleam of light against the sombre 
and threatening horizon. And so against the devotion to 
duty of Giorgio Viola, the old Garibaldian hero, the 
Spanish-American revolutionary rabble of Sulaco shows up 
“ sullen, thievish, vindictive, and bloodthirsty.” And thus 
against the wooden-headed unimaginativeness of the Bri- 
tisher, Captain Mitchell, the hard-headed idealism of 
Charles Gould, and the gloomy disillusionment of Dr. 
Monygham, the whole racial genius of this captivating and 
gracious South American land, semi-barbarous, with its 
old-world, Spanish traditions and its “note of passion and 
sorrow,” stands forth triumphantly; and its atmosphere, 
which is, indeed, an artistic quintessence from both Central 
American and South American States, penetrates home to 
our Eurcpean consciousness. And if this is so-- 
and if in Mr. Conrad’s art the whole mirage of 
Nature be everything, and the series of flowing 
scenes in which are reflected the subtly _ shift- 
ing tides of human emotion and human passion—we 
shall see why it is that the artistic imperfections of some 
of his figures seem of curiously little importance. It is be- 
cause with most writers the whole illusion of the scene is 
centred in their characters, but with Mr. Conrad the cen- 
tral illusion is the whole mirage of Nature, in which the 
figures are, strictly speaking, the human accessories. Thus 
in the Heart of Darkness, that sinister presentment of the 
imbecility, the cruelty, and rapacity of the white man in 
the Dark Continent, the effect is got by the tropical atmo- 
sphere of a savage environment dominating the white 
man’s morale, and sapping him, body, mind, and soul ; 
thus in Zord Jim, Jim’s actions and words and 
thoughts are not nearly so convincing in themselves as is 
the poetic conception of his figure placed by fate, and by 
the force of his one great défaillance, in the environment 
of the wanderer of the Eastern seas. It is not, indeed, 
essential to the author’s spell over us that they should be. 
This great gift of Mr. Conrad’s, his special sense for the 
psychology of scene, that he shares with many of the great 
poets and the great artists who have developed it each on 
his own chosen lines, it is that marks him out for pre- 
eminence among the novelists. His method of poetic 
realism is, indeed, intimately akin to that of the great 
Russian novelists, but Mr. Conrad, inferior in the psycho- 
logy of character, has outstripped them in his magical 
power of creating the whole mirage of Nature. It is for 
this reason that we regret that the last two chapters 


describing Nostromo’s death are included in the novel. 
Their touch of melodrama does violence to the evening 
stillness of the close. The narrative should have ended 
with the monologue of Captain Mitchell and the ironic 
commentary of Dr. Monygham on the fresh disillusion- 
ment in store for the régime of “ Civilisation” planted by 
European hands on the bloodstained soil of the Republic 


of Costaguana. . . 
gu EDWARD GARNETT. 





IRELAND IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
THe GREAT EArt or Cork. By Dorothea Townshend. Lon- 
don: Duckworth and Co. 

A ire of the first Earl of Cork was needed, and the task 
has been performed with striking success. After playing 
an important part in his own time he has been unduly 
neglected; but with the publication of his diaries and 
letters some years ago in the Lismore Papers it became 
clear not only that materials existed for a vivid and richly 
coloured portrait, but that a whole chapter of Irish his- 
tory might be reconstructed from their pages. Miss 
Townshend has used her sources with remarkable skill, and 
has produced one of the most important and fascinating 
biographies of recent years. In no other work is the period 
of Irish history between the return of Essex and the arrival 
of Strafford so vividly recalled, and future historians 
of the colonisation of Ireland will number this volume 

among their leading authorities. 

Richard Boyle was born in Kent in 1566, and twenty- 
two years later, in the year of the Armada, he landed in 
Dublin. His father was dead and his family poor, and he 
determined to seek his fortune abroad. What the Empire 
is to-day to the adventurous Englishman, that was Ireland 
in the days of Elizabeth and James I. Nothing was im- 
possible in that land of change and tumult. A man with 
good introductions, good abilities, and good luck might 
find himself without more ado a general, a high official, or 
a great landowner. When Boyle arrived the confusion of 
the unhappy island was at its highest, and no one could 
hope for a tranquil and uneventful career. The new- 
comer’s early years are an extraordinary record of the 
rapid and unforeseen revolutions of fortune which formed 
the almost daily experience of English settlers. He makes 
enemies as well as friends, becomes a Government official, 
and is cast into prison; wins the favour of Elizabeth, and 
narrowly escapes being involved in the fate of Essex. In 
1602, however, he took the decisive step of his life by buy- 
ing the lands which Raleigh had held for an almost nominal 
sum. A sharp eye for property and an instinct for de- 
veloping its resources made him before long the greatest 
landowner in Munster, if not in Ireland. He worked the 
minerals on his vast estate, built towns and harbours, de- 
veloped the fisheries, and opened up a lucrative trade with 
England. Everything that he did was on a grand scale. 
He had fifteen children by his second wife, and married 
them to the highest families in the country. He built a 
princely home for himself at Lismore, and his diary records 
with wonderful fulness and detail the growth of his wealth 
and the scale of his house-keeping. No aspect of the Lis- 
more Papers is more valuable than that which allows us to 
form a first-hand acquaintance with the economy of a 
wealthy family in the early seventeenth century. 

It was not likely that the owner of the greater part of 
Munster would be allowed to pass his life quietly in the 
accumulation of riches ; nor was it the wish of Boyle to do 
so. It was part of his plan to help his relatives into good 
positions and to consolidate the family influence in Church 
and State. For this it was necessary to be on terms with 
the Court; and no part of the book is more characteristic 
than that which relates to the intercourse between the mil- 
lionaire of Munster and the penniless British Solomon. The 
King was always desperately in need of money ; and there 
was little or nothing which money could not buy. Nothing 
could be obtained without rich presents; and on certain 
occasions posts were bought in hard cash. At home he 
lived as a great feudal landlord, exercising a despotic but 
paternal sway over his tenants, the referee in all disputes 
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whether of Catholic or Protestant, keeping open house in 
his various homes. In his hands Munster became a smil- 
ing province. No one will say that the system was a good 
one which depended solely on the good will and business 
abilities of a single wealthy landowner ; but Boyle deserves 
the credit of having been the only man who made the 
English settlement a real success. His wealth was ob- 
tained not at the expense of, but by co-operating with, his 
tenants and dependants, by initiating schemes of material 
development, and by careful supervision of their execution. 

The early period of Boyle’s life was a time of storms ; 
the middle period one of unbroken and unparalleled pro- 
sperity ; the closing years a season of strife and disappoint- 
ment. On the departure of Lord Deputy Falkland in 1629, 
the Earl of Cork, to give him the title he had obtained, 
became Lord Justice of the country till the arrival of 
Strafford in 1633. He had now reached the summit of his 
greatness. He was ruler of the land, the richest and most 
experienced man in Ireland, the head of a family whose 
ramifications extended throughout the Irish nobility. But 
with the arrival of Strafford the wheel of fortune gave a 
sudden turn. Strafford’s ability and energy were universally 
recognised ; but he was utterly without tact, and made no 
effort to conciliate men with whom he was brought in con- 
tact. The callous and peremptory manner in which, with 
the assistance of Laud, he compelled Cork to remove the 
magnificent and newly-constructed memorial of his wife in 
St. Patrick’s is an excellent example of his method. He 
would brook no rival near the deputy’s throne, and he was 
determined to humble the great Earl ; but he chose a way, 
of carrying out his plan which wounded the object of his 
attack more deeply than any other. Many Ministers fell 
under the Tudors and Stuarts; but none were ever more 
hated, none inspired more intense personal resentment 
than Strafford and Laud. A second point of attack was 
the Great Earl’s property. He had bought the nucleus of 
it for a trifle in a moment of great national confusion ; and 
Strafford determined that the man who had reaped svch 
a harvest should pay for his title. The details of the 
struggle are of no importance; but Cork was compelled 
to repurchase his land at a high figure. So insecure did 
he feel that he set to work to build a home for himself 
in England. He was still immensely wealthy, but he had 
no security from molestation till Strafford was recalled. 
Among the peers who witnessed the downfall of that great 
man none looked on with greater thankfulness and relief. 
Strafford’s work in Ireland was for the first time adequately 
appreciated by Gardiner; but a sinister light is thrown 
in the present work on his methods, his truculence, and his 
scorn of conciliation. Cork was by no means an injured 
innocent ; but the general impression left by Miss Towns- 
hend’s impartial narrative is that, at any rate, he did not 
deserve such rough treatment as he received from the 
terrible Deputy. 

The Earl of Cork’s relations with the Catholics were 
peaceable. He shared the prejudices of his fellow-Pro- 
testants ; but he appears to have been a just and even ‘n- 
dulgent landlord, and a kindly host to his Catholic neigh- 
bours. His intolerance was reserved for the priest, though 
no great cruelty is associated with his name. On the 
whole, he stands out as a fair type of the better sort of 
Protestant nobleman, bringing at least peace and _pro- 
sperity in his train. His work was in some measure swept 
away by the rebellion of 1641, and the system on which it 
was based was radically false. Ireland is for the Irish, not 
for an Earl of Cork, however paternal his despotism. 
The closing words of the volume show that Miss Towns- 
hend fully realises the essentially transitory nature of such 
a work as that of Lord Cork. 

“Of all the Boyle family only one is familiar to us to-day 
—Robert, the philosopher, who never made money, nor 


accepted a title, nor desired to rule over any kingdom but 
that of his own gentle spirit.” 


THE SUDAN. 
THE WHITE MAN IN Nicerta. By G. W. Hazzledine. London: 
Arnold. 10s. 6d. 
THE reader who happened to open Mr. Hazzledine’s book 
at such a passage as this: “Shall it be the Little 





Englander for whom the Norman fought the Saxon on 
his field? Was it for the Little Englander the archers 
bled at Crecy and Poictiers? Was it for him that Crom- 
well drilled his men?”—ete., would probably, whatever 
his opinion of Little Englandism might be, put the author 
down for a rather indifferent writer. He would, however, 
be quite wrong. Apart from occasional fits of this kind 
the book before us is just what a traveller’s book should 
be. It is a collection of the fresh and vigorous impres- 
sions made by a new country and little known races on 
an intelligent and keen observer; and these impressions 
are for the most part recorded in a straightforward, natural 
style, based on common sense and free from affectation. 

Nigeria is certainly one of our colonies of which the 
public know least. It forms that block of territory nearly 
700 miles square in the shoulder of the Guinea Gulf, with 
the rivers Niger and Benue converging from west and east 
to meet in its centre before flowing southward in a common 
current to the sea. Of this large area the northern three- 
quarters are now passing steadily into our hands by a 
system of pacific occupation, which, if not quite so pacific 
as one could wish, is gentler, Mr. Hazzledine is able to 
assure us, than if any other nation had charge of opera- 
tions. The ‘possession of this territory by us has the 
special interest that it makes us participators with the 
French in a very big scheme, the settlement and pacifica- 
tion of the Sudam and the revival of its ancient trade and 
prosperity. The north-east corner of Nigeria abuts on 
Lake Chad and the end of the French Congo. The 
north is bounded by the Sahara, which is French, 
and the west marches with Dahomey, which is 
also French. Almost the whole of the Western and Cen- 
trat Sudan, indeed, is now in French hands, and the work 
of building railways and opening up the country is being 
prosecuted by them with great activity. The portion, 
however, which has fallen to our share is one of the 
richest and most thickly populated of the whole region. 
Until the lawlessness of the Saharan tribes reached its 
present pitch a valuable trade was carried on with 
Tripoli, Algeria, and Morocco. Northern Nigeria then 
boasted towns of several hundred thousand inhabitants. 
Caravans loaded with the produce of the Sudan dotted 
the route to the north, while those bound south poured 
their wares into Zinder, Kano, and Timbuktu. 

Since those days the enterprise of the desert tribes, 
unrestrained by the authority of States which were sinking 
themselves into the decay of the Mahometan civilisation, 
has almost stamped out this trans-Saharan commerce. 
The Bedouins for years have watched every route and wav- 
laid and plundered the caravans and subjected them to a 
ruinous blackmail. Fernand Foureau, the great French ex- 
plorer, has given us a vivid sketch of the lives led by these 
gentry. Existence means for them, he says, “ a constant suc- 
cession of forays. Every tribe, except the Ifaghas, takes 
part in the business, which yields them a livelihood without 
the trouble of working for it. The consequence is that the 
Sahara is in a constant state of turmoil and insecurity ; 
murders, theft, pillage, and ambushes are of everyday 
occurrence.” As a result of this state of things the desert 
trade languished, the great market towns of the Sudan 
dwindled to impoverished villages, the prosperity of the 
country declined. 

But the natural resources and fertility of the soil re- 
rain. Mr. Hazzledine offers some apology for being no 
expert in matters of trade and finance. His observations, 
however, are practical and to the point. Moreover, they 
are borne out by the reports of various travellers, both 
French and English. The occupation of Kano and 
Sokoto, the old and the new capitals of Northern Nigeria, 
has opened up a field of enterprise for our trade very 
possibly as rich as any that exists in North Africa, with 
the exception of Egypt. The population of the country, 
in spite of the comparative poverty and anarchy that 
exists, and in spite of the raids of the slavers who have 
taken advantage of its weakness to exploit it, is still esti- 
mated at some twenty millions. Nor are they savages. 
Their clothes are home woven and “heavy with needle- 
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work.” They manufacture their own tools and household 
utensils, decorating them with brass and copper. ‘They 
are a nation of craftsmen and traders. What is needed is 
that we should discover their wants and lay ourselves out 
to meet them. ‘They are not a people to be taken with 
gaudy colours and cheap, rubbishy articles. Theirs is in 
its Way an ancient civilisation. ‘They have traditions and 
tastes of their own and ideas of what is proper and fitting 
and what isnot. If we succeed in satisfying their demands 
in this respect the trade opened up will be an extensive 
one. In return for what we bring them the Hausas have 
much to exchange, and will have much more. Rubber, 
leather (the splendid red leather familiar to bookbinders), 
palm oil, copra, fibre, tin, antimony, lead, and silver are 
among the immediate articles of export. But the great 
hepe of the Protectorate lies, Mr. Hazzledine thinks, in 
cotton, and the recent experiments and tests of the French 
in regard to Sudan cotton confirm this belief. 

Mr. Hazzledine draws a glowing picture, but, as we 
have said, his account is corroborated by numbers of ex- 
plorers, especially among the French, who are laying out 
such an amount of money and making such efforts towards 
the settlement of the Sudan and the revival of its trade as 
clearly show the high opinion which careful investigation 
has led them to form of the country. The suppression of 
the slave-raiding gangs and the control of the maraud- 
ing tribes of the desert are measures which will help to 
restore confidence and tranquillity. Whether, or how 
much of, the trade of the future is likely to take the trans- 
Saharan route to the north, and how much of it is likely 
to seek the southern coast it is difficult to say. But at 
least as regards Nigeria it is probable that the bulk of it 
will follow the waterways of the Niger and the Benue to 
the coast. Those rivers, branching through the country as 
they do, afford an easy means of penetration and a con- 
venient transit for merchandise, besides making the task of 
opening up and pacifying the interior a comparatively easy 
one. 

We will not follow Mr. Hazzledine into his discussion 
as to whether England has a providentially assigned 
mission to guide and rule natives or not, or whether all that 
we do in that line is bound to be above criticism and be- 
yond praise. As to what he says about the French, from 
what we have seen of the colonial work of the two 
countries, we should say that natives, as a rule, prefer 
English rule to French rule, but prefer French- 
men ta Englishmen. It is not, however, a question 
of English versus French, but of European civilisa- 
tion versus African savagery. What we _ do 
believe is, what with the lack of all stable form of 
Government, the state of anarchy that exists, the marau- 
ders and slave raids which decimate or destroy whole 
villages, that the condition of the tribes of Central Africa 
is now such that the most fortunate event that can 
possibly befall them is to pass under European 
rule. What we have to see to is that the imposition of 
Eurcpean rule is carried out fairly and humanely, and if 
we profit by past lessons, and, above all, ‘nsist that the 
work of governing and the work of trading be kept entirely 
distinct, there is no reason we should not attain that object. 

L. Marcu PHILLIPPs. 





THEOLOGY IN THE GREEK PHILOSOPHY. 
THE EvoLurioN OF THEOLOGY IN THE GREEK PHILOSOPHERS. 

By Edward Caird. Two Vols. London: Maclehose and 

Sons. 
ENGLIsH philosophy owes a debt to Lord Gifford which 
each year renders more important. Whatever is best 
and most original in English speculation has thriven out- 
side the Universities and often in spite of them. Its 
character bears the marks of this free origin. It is less 
systematic than the German Philosophies of the Chair, 
but it is also less narrow and more evidently a reflection 
on a broad and human experience. The multiplication 
of colleges and the greater specialisation of historical and 
psychological research has lately tended to deprive English 
thinking of this non-scholastic character, and the men 


who ought to be addressing the great mass of their con- 
temporaries in books are too much busied in the work of 
teaching. The Gifford Lectures have come at a critical 
moment to modify this tendency, and they have already 
rendered no mean service to English thinking, if only 
because for the second time they have enabled the Master 
of Balliol to give to the world a ripe wisdom which ought 
not to be confined to a college. 

These two volumes on Greek metaphysics fill a place 
which was entirely vacant in our philosophical literature. 
The discipline of our Universities is somewhat capricious 
in its study of Greek thinking. Greek philosophy to 
most of us ends with Plato and Aristotle, as Greek 
literature ends with the Attic dramatists and orators. 
These lectures are a masterly survey of the development 
of Greek speculation through its whole career. One-half 
of the book is devoted to Plato and to Aristotle, but the 
Stoics and the Neo-Platonists are so handled that we 
seem to be watching the march of a continuous dialectic. 
‘The hints, the reservations, the glimpses of a doctrine 
less one-sided, even the contradictions and the hesita- 
tions which are notable in Plato’s work, especially in the 
later dialogues, are apt to possess little more than a 
curious and quasi-biographical interest to the student who 
clings to the Republic as the last word of Greek ideal’sm. 
Handled as Dr. Caird handles them, as vital and signifi- 
cant efforts towards self-criticism, they gain an interest 
which makes their reappearance, as part of the problem 
which Plotinus set himself to answer, a fascinating and 
valuable study. One gains only a fraction of the lesson 
which Greek thinking has to convey when one neglects 
these later developments. ‘The contrast between modern 
philosophy and the Platonic system is so immense that 
criticism is apt to seem an unreal and unprofitable exercise. 
These lectures enable us to follow instead the wrestlings 
of the Greek spirit itself to discard the weaknesses of its 
first approach to the problems of metaphysics. The dia- 
logue is conducted from start to conclusion, as it were, in 
the same Greek language. Zeno’s individualism is made 
to criticise the purely social morality of Plato and Aris- 
totle. The struggles of Plotinus to find middle terms to 
bridge the original dualism of the idea and the particulars 
of Plato, the form and the matter of Aristotle, lay bare the 
fundamental faultiness of Athenian idealism as no criticism 
from a modern standpoint could do. This method has a 
retrospective value. Plato and Aristotle retain to the full 
the supremacy which the practice of the schools has 
accorded them, and the tracing of the development which 
their thinking underwent in their successors serves only to 
reveal the whole treasure of these masters. 

Dr. Caird has another purpose mo less important. 
His later chapters are a study of the metaphysical environ- 
ment in which Christian theology developed. With 
Plotinus we reach the spiritual climate of Augustine’s Con- 
fessions, and his controversy with the Gnostics stated the 
problems which were to be solved by the Catholic doc- 
trines of the Incarnation and the Trinity. The lay reader 
who takes his knowledge of this period from Gibbon is too 
apt to think of the controversies which fixed the teaching 
of the Early Church as somany verbal disputes which gained 
their whole interest from the political passions of the com- 
batants. Against this prejudice Dr. Caird enters an 
earnest protest, and his elaborate and sympathetic exposi- 
tion of Plotinus, whom he counts “one of the greatest 
names in the history of philosophy, the classical repre- 
sentative of one of the main lines of human thought,” 
supplies the key to the profound significance of the meta- 
physical difficulties on which the Early Church expended 
so much subtlety—to solve them in the end only by 
massacre, persecution, and intrigue. 

It would be impossible within the limits of this review 
to trace Dr. Caird’s criticism in detail. The texture of the 
book is closely knit. The style has all the lucidity and the 
simplicity which we have learned to expect and to prize. 
But the reasoning iis, if anything, more condensed and the 
scholarship more minute than in other works from the 
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same pen. The general trend of the argument it would be 
superfluous to indicate. There is no more consistent 
thinker than Dr. Caird, and the machinery of criticism 
which he applies to the theology of the Greeks is the same 
which has developed in his monumental work on Kant. 
It is, in one word, a tracking out of the Nemesis which 
attends abstraction. The hard distinctions between the 
universal and the particular, between the world of ideas 
and the world of appearance, between matter and form, 
between subject and object, lead under his skilful guidance 
to the inevitable :mpasse, and the penalty for this dualism 
is exhibited in a long series of futile attempts to define the 
relation of an abstract Absolute to an alien world of matter 
and a mere manifold of particulars. If one has a regret 
about this method it is that within the compass of this 
book Dr. Caird assumes what is common ground among 
all idealist systems. There is no attempt to define or to 
justify this general attitude against the criticisms of an 
empiricist or a materialist. We are occupied only with 
the difficulties which spring from its crude or inadequate 
statement. The result, however, is a survey of Greek 
thinking in its whole career which is not only a masterpiece 
of critical exposition, but a powerful stimulus to reflection 
on the presuppositions which underlie it. 


MR. MENPESS “WHISTLER.” 
WHISTLER AS I KNEW Him. By Mortimer Menpes. London: 
Adam and Charles Black. gos. net. 

THE modern taste for biography in the form of chatty 
personal reminiscences has not yet been satiated, and a 
volume on Whistler, compiled from the anecdotal stand- 
point, was bound to come sooner or later. It has come 
from Mr. Menpes. His pages, be it said at once, are for 
the most part breezy and amusing, and are enriched, more- 
over, by a series of illustrations (from the Menpes Press) 
which are certainly amongst the most beautiful things cf 
their class that we have seen. The comparatively small 
space devoted to technical matters is treated quite as one 
would expect it to be treated by one who was for long 
immersed in the “ Masters” methods. And the anec- 
dotes are beyond reproach. Everybody can laugh with 
Mr. Menpes at his reminiscences of those days when the 
Whistler followers etched a plate with a table-fork, 
painted Nature through the chinks of doors, and per- 
formed other quaint antics for the sake of the cause. 
Everybody will be pleased to be reminded of Whistler’s 
description of Raphael as “the smart young man of his 
period,” or of the National Gallery Turners as “a series 
of accidents.” Also, we think that everybody will feel 
a little gratified to be assured by Mr. Menpes that 
Whistler was not so amazingly clever that he never 
adopted other people’s good ideas, or so superhuman that 
he was not susceptible to human flattery ; the world likes 
to learn the weaknesses of its great men. Further, Mr. 
Menpes sets out with the expressed desire to save 
Whistler from his friends—that is, to warn the general 
public against those who would turn his fair fame to 
ridicule by intemperate praise. He demonstrates that 
the “ Master” was not only a very human and fascinating 
person, but was also utterly impossible in any official posi- 
tion. This is all in favour of a book in which candour is 
required for the clearing away of misapprehensions that 
have formed round a great name. 

But here one must pause. Having uttered his 
solemn warning against misleading enthusiasts, Mr. 
Menpes proceeds to write as one of the most enthusiastic, 
and writes in a strain of servile and sentimental humility 
that could not be surpassed. An illustration of what we 
mean may be taken from p. 152, where the author de- 
scribes the sequel to a most ridiculous little quarrel with 
his chief : 





**T was speechless. I felt that I had indeed disgraced 
myself for ever. I had neglected the Master. There 
seemed no longer any excuse for my life. The scolding 


went on and on as we pursued our journey, and I became 
rapidly more and more wretched, until matters came to a 
head in Holland. We were sitting in a little beer garden; 
I remember it well; there were comic songs going on. I 


can recall the refrain of one of the songs now; it seemed 
to beat itself into my brain; it was at a moment when I felt 
that I could stand the strain no longer. I said not a word; 
but suddenly the whole trouble exploded. Whistler spoke 
to me in the same old friendly way; and I knew that the 
agony was over, never to be referred to again. For Whistler 
when he forgave you at all forgave completely. All was 
happiness and sunshine. 

‘*That little quarrel in Holland endeared me all the 
more to the Master. I felt deeply what a great privilege it 
was to be his friend and pupil.” 

Here is the Faithful Dog indeed! It is a sentimental and 
touching picture of grievous sin and magnanimous for- 
giveness. Perhaps the reader will be surprised to learn 
that the sin consisted of sending a contribution to a 
foreign exhibition without asking Whistler’s leave. There 
was apparently no reason why Whistler’s leave should have 
been asked, but the “ Master” seized the opportunity for 
venting his wrath on the head of his luckless but devoted 
follower, and the follower’s conscience and soul were 
harried according to the terms aforesaid—at least so Mr. 
Menpes says. But here occurs the difference between 
Mr. Menpes and the other Faithful Dogs. He has 
gained emancipation; they have not. They and their 
associates continue to find in Whistler what was never 
there, to injure his memory by proclaiming it, whilst he 
(Mr. Menpes) has passed from thraldom to freedom. At 
the same time he retains his right to grovel as lustily as 
any one of them could wish. The grovelling is retrospec- 
tive certainly, but it is there—and what are we to think 
of it? Tosome it might appear that Mr. Menpes’s servility 
and Mr. Menpes’s admonitions to others not to be ser- 
vile are not a very palatable combination. They might 
even scent a special claim on the part of this faithful dog, 
of all faithful dogs, to bark. But the main point is 
whether it is essential to the interests of a Whistlerian 
biography that its author should persistently play the 
parasite, or whether it tends to increase a great man’s 
posthumous reputation when a presumably sober and dis- 
criminate view of his character is obscured by babblings 
about the “ Master” and more or less trumpery triviali- 
ties about his minor foibles. However, there is 
much that is pleasing in Mr. Menpes’s book. He 
makes himself as well as others the butt of his 
humour, and he gave us at least one illuminating 
sentence when he wrote that “Whistler inspired 
people to work.” The last fact, perhaps, is 
Whistler’s real contribution to humanity. Certainly, the 
sentence conveys a more stimulating impression of lis 
place in history than the whole record of quips and oddi 
ties beneath which the inmost nature of the man lay hid. 





ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES. 
Economic PrincipLes. By A. W. Flux. London: Methuen. 
7s. 6d. net, 

POLITICAL economy has been engaged for many years in 
a gallant attempt to shake off the epithet “dismal” by 
cultivating some of the virtues and even the graces of 
humanity, eschewing the rigours of the economic man, 
and coming into closer touch with the facts of industrial 
life. In this volume Professor Flux does his best to 
drag it back to the plane of arid abstraction. Designed 
apparently as a text-book for students, it is difficult with- 
out being erudite, and its paucity of illustration will 
render it at once repellent and unconvincing. A close 
follower of Professor Marshall in his exposition of the 
central theory of value, he makes no substantial addition 
to the able structure of his Cambridge teacher. His 
best chapters, indeed, setting forth the bearings of the 
laws of substitution and of composite demand upon value 
and prices, are little more than a painstaking repetition 
of arguments given with far more lucidity in Marshall’s 
Principles. 

There does, indeed, remain a great work to be done 
in the extended application of the theory of value to the 
economics of monopolies and the development of a clear 
and uniform doctrine of distribution. But Professor Flux 
makes no endeavour to touch this work. After ancient 
fashion he heads his chapters “ The Problem of Rent,” 
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“The Problem of Interest,” “The Problem of Wages”; 
making no serious attempt to unify these problems or to 
confront the theory of distribution as the theory which 
shall co-ordinate the factors of production in their asser- 
tion of a claim upon the product of industry. Indeed, he 
is incapacitated for such work by his unintelligent reten- 
tion of certain old conceptions of land and capital. Land 
he regards in general as a fixed productive instrument, 
its rent as wholly differentia] and therefore incapable of 
entering into prices, ignoring the important distinction 
between “scarcity” and “ differential” rents with its im- 
plication, accepted first by Adam Smith, ‘that scarcity 
rents enter into prices, forming part of the marginal costs 
of production. Though, for convenience, it may be well 
ta retain the distinction between land and capital as fac- 
tors of production, no progress towards a theory of dis- 
tribution is possible which ignores the part jlayed by 
transport and agricultural science in imparting elasticity 
to the supply of land. In discussing interest he almost 
plunges into a physiocratic view by finding the services 
of capital to rest upon the fact that “man’s forces are 
either assisted by some of the forces of nature or are 
applied so as to be less opposed by natural forces than 
in the more direct processes.” A disciple of Henry 
George will know how to make good use of this virtual 
identification of the services of capital with natural forces. 
In point of fact, it is more arguable that the source of 
the efficiency of the roundabout method which capital 
subserves lies in the economy of man’s energy. It was 
not to be expected that the writer would shed much 
light upon the meaning of the darkest of all economic 
terms—“ profits.” Nor does he. “What is left, profits 
proper, represents the share of those who take the risks 
and assume the.responsibility of dictating the general lines 
of policy which the manager is to carry out.” But profits 
“ proper” or “ pure,” waatever they are, are not insurance 
for risk or wages of responsibility. 

The best part of Professor Flux’s book is that closely 
concerned with money and taxation. But even here his vir- 
tues lie rather in minor extensions than ,in general princi- 
ples, which are sometimes very loosely stated. For 
instance: “There are indeed some who contend that 
money-supply adjusts itself to price-level, and not price- 
level to money-supply.” But the weight of argument and 
of fact seems to support the view embodied in the pro- 
pesition known as the “ quantity theory of money.” The 
truth is, of course, that a constant interaction exists be- 
tween price-levels and money-supply and that neither 
can be said to be the cause of the other. So, again, his 
useful and sometimes acute chapter on the “ Incidence of 
Taxation” is marred by regarding “the consumer” as a 
fourth party, taxable along with landowner, capitalist, 
and labourer. 

On the great practical problems of modern industry 
we get no light. Professor Flux seems to follow up to 
seme uncertain point the doctrine of wages which Pro- 
fessor Clark of Columbia University has sought to base 
upon the statement that the marginal labourer takes in 
wages just what he produces. But he makes nothing out 
of it and seems finally to fall back upon the formula that 
“the value of labour depends on its utility and cost of 
production, ‘and if equilibrium were fully worked out 
under competition, all three would have the same measure ” 
—whatever that may mean! 





A WOMAN’S’ ESTIMATE. 
My Reco..ections. By Princess Catherine Radziwill. Lon- 
don: Isbister. 
Prop.e who judge by sentiment are always worth listening 
to, because there are no fixed limits to their sympathies. 
They are not content to repeat automatically the stock, 
social, or political estimates, but are liable, on the con- 
trary, to be touched and thrilled by personalities or causes, 
which, theoretically and as a matter of reason, they detest. 
Princess Radziwill always follows her instinct, and the con- 
sequence is she constantly has illuminating things to say. 
She hates Dizzy, but she instantly recognises and specifies 


his attraction. “ He had in him that great charm which 
only people possessed ot great confidence in themselves 
can attain to.” And how excellently is the Dizzy view of 
politics—the view of the man to whom politics are not the 
outcome and expression of love of country, but an end in 
themselves, a game—illustrated in the following passage: 

“Lord Beaconsfield liked what were called coups d état. 

I don’t think he ever enjoyed anything so much as when 
the thunderclap of his recent agreements with Russia about 
Batoum and with Turkey about Cyprus was made 
public. I remember him well on that evening at a party 
of Countess Karolyi’s, the Austrian Ambassadress. People 
were either indignant or furious, and every eye in the 
room was directed towards the statesman who had so com- 
pletely hoodwinked everybody. He was walking along 
very quietly, with his sphinx-like countenance, and an 
eager, searching look upon his face. I asked him what he 
was thinking of. ‘I am not thinking,’ he replied, ‘1 am 
enjoying myself.’ ” 

Again, what part or lot has Princess Radziwill in 
Bebel and the Sccialists? Yet, as she listens ta Bebel’s 
tremendous defiance of Bismarck she instinctively does the 
orator justice. The moment isa dramatic one. Bismarck’s 
anti-Socialist bill has been thrown out once already. 
Then comes the crazy Anarchist or Socialist attempt on the 
Emperor's life and the wave of popular indignation at it. 
The grim old Chancellor closes with his enemy in an 
instant. A snap election gives him the majority he needs. 
His bill is carried. But, if out-manceuvred, the Socialists 
are not out-fought. Bebel surpasses himself, and the Prin- 
cess, listening from the tribune to his “ savage accents,” 
notes with her usual sureness the quality of his eloquence. 
“It is impossible not to be moved by an argument when 
't comes from the lips of Bebel: he speaks of poverty, of 
misery, of vice as a man who has known and suffered from 
these things. He knows how to excite his listeners’ pity, 
not for imaginary facts, but for painful and sad truths; 
he knows how to make them touch with their finger all 
the evils of which he speaks to them.” 

But Princess Radziwell is best of all when she comes 
to deal with Mr. Rhodes, and she is so good because, 
as usual, she speaks on impulse. She does not stop to 
think how something she is saying now will square 
with something she has said before. She does 
not attempt to draw one of those “consistent” 
characters which have no existence out of print. Cecil 
Rhodes, as she well remembers him—the traits she 
divined in him, the flashes of insight that came to her 
all unconsciously—these she gives us to make what we can 
of. And the portrait is the best ever drawn. We catch 
glimpses of a man with great things in him. A man pos- 
sessed of that will-power that turns thoughts into actions 
and admits no difficulties or impediments between the con- 
ception and the accomplishment. It has been said that 
Rhodes thought in continents. It is easy enough to think 
in continents, but Rhodes did something more than that, 
he dealt in them. He turned over the notion of adding a 
province to an empire with as much coolness as if he had 
been thinking of adding a patch to his garden. His mind 
had this of genius in it, that it never got hung up among 
precedents and traditions. However big and new and 
startling a scheme might be, he could hold it in his mind 
quite familiarly and survey its various consequences with 
impartial deliberation. 

But as Princess Radziwill ponders on the man, very 
kindly and sadly, and very fairly as it seems to us, what 
we are made most conscious of is the influence wrought 
upon a genius, which itself was of a practical bent and 
which had a natural bias to material estimates, by a 
country in which material considerations fearfully pre- 
dominated. Those only who know South Africa, who 
krow the raw and sordid influences that are paramount, 
the type of men who most commonly have power, the 
atmosphere breathed there, the absence of checks, the 
temptation—almost the necessity—which exists, in using 
men, to handle them by what is base and selfish in them, 
can estimate rightly the tests that Rhodes was put to. If his 
moral clearsightedness had been equal to his power of 
doing things he would have been a very great man. “3 
he had had faith,” as the Princess puts it simply, “he 
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would have conquered the world.” As it was he ended as 
an express ends when it leaves the rails; his own strength 
and impetus serving only to whelm him deeper in the 
slough. He himself knew well what South Africa had 
done for him, and his fits of moody depression, of scorn 
and brutal rage against the motley crew of satellites who 
surrounded him showed to the end signs of rebellion of 
mind against the ideals he had accepted. Of many true 
touches contained in these pages we will end on this one: 
“ There was in his nature a kind of vague regret for some- 
thing he had missed.” 





THE ULTIMATE QUESTION. 
FIRST CONDITIONS OF HUMAN PRosPERITy. By ‘the Hon. Rollo 

Russell. London: Longmans, Green. 2s. 6d. net. 
Tue doctrine of the return to nature, so fervently preached 
by Rousseau, was discredited by the science of the last 
century. For it the calm beauty of nature was but a veil 
hiding a scene of fierce battle and the most ruthless 
slaughter. The “noble savage” was a myth, and civilisa- 
tion infinitely superior to barbarism. Deeper _ in- 
sight into nature, a closer acquaintance with un- 
civilised races, a more thorough knowledge of history, 
and a more sympathetic study of the lives of the masses 
in our great cities “below the poverty line” have done 
much to disturb this naive faith in modern civilisation. 
Rousseauism, doubtless an exaggeration, was, neverthe- 
less, an exaggeration of a truth. 

It is true that the struggle for life in the sub-human 
world is often fierce and pitiless ; true, also, that beast and 
bird have little control over the conditions of their life. 
But, then, these conditions do, in the main, conduce to 
their welfare. The weak, ailing, or aged animal quickly 
succumbs to the rigour of the climate or falls a prey to 
ever-watchful enemies, leaving the young, the healthy, and 
the vigorous to be the parents of the succeeding genera- 
tion—in its turn subjected to the same merciless sifting. 
gut youth, health, and vigour are precisely the physical 
conditions of that delight in life, that joyous activity which 
careful observers of animal life in the wilds recognise as 
its predominant note. 

The history of human development is the history of 
man’s slowly-growing mastery over the conditions of his 
life. From the rude attempts of the Stone Age he has ad- 
vanced to that wonderful control of the forces of nature 
which distinguishes modern civilisation. But he is 
still far from being really master of his life. He 
has yet to learn to apply his reason to the wise guid- 
ance of his individual life and to the perfecting of the 
organisation of society, on which the well-being of the in- 
dividual so largely depends. Even in such a fundamentally 
important but apparently simple matter as a rational 
dietary the civilised nations of the West have much to 
learn, and even compare unfavourably with other and less 
advanced races. In his thoughtful and suggestive little 
book, entitled, First Conditions of Human Happiness, 
fr. Rollo Russell gives a digest of a great number « f 
facts he has collected respecting the dietary of various 
races. He finds that 65 per cent. of the races living 
“ almost entirely on the products of the plant world . . . 
showed great strength .... and over 29 per cent. ex- 
treme strength,” a total of 95.5 per cent.; while of those 
living on a mixed diet into which meat largely entered— 
the diet of civilised Western nations—only 82 per cent. 
showed “ great strength” and none “extreme strength.” 

The fundamental principles of sterpiculture, of rational 
dietary, and of hygienic living are not yet fully worked out, 
and what little is known about them is generally. disre- 
garded in practice. Thousands of people utterly 
unfit for parentage become the parents of feeble 
and degenerate children. These are further de- 
bilitated by improper or insufficient feeding, and 
by the devitalised air, vitiated by sewer gas and by the 
exhalations of closely packed masses of men and 
animals of our great cities. _Monotonous labour followed 
by spells of fierce excitement acting on an already debili- 


tated constitution causes them to fall an easy prey to 
drink of disease, till a life abnormally joyless and suffering 
is closed by a comparatively early death. The facts of 
the physical degeneracy of large sections of the popula- 
tion; of the neurotic condition of the masses in our towns, 
easily excited to mad frenzy by the arts of the political 
charlatan; of the ever-growing tyranny of the capitalist 
and monopolist ; of the moral degeneracy fostered by the 
commercial system of the time, with its terrible strain and 
uncertainty; and by a corrupt Press which panders io 
popular prejudice and deliberately misleads the popula 
mind—all these things convince us that if civilisation is 
not so utterly evil as it appeared to Rousseau and _ his 
followers it is indeed but a very mixed blessing; very far 
from adequately embodying the Reason which gave it 
birth. 

Humanity has struggled upward through a long and 
hard conflict with Nature for the bare necessities of life. 
It grew strong by that struggle and developed fine qualit:es 
of heart and brain. Now the race is called upon to face a 
far severer test. It has to learn to deal wisely with the 
great powers it has acquired; to make good use of the 
wealth those powers have produced ; to regulate and govern 
itself ; to create a just society. The trial is a supremely 
hard one, in which many nations may go under. “ Human 
nature,” says Mr. Russell, “ seems everywhere to lack moral 
strength to survive in health when comfort and luxury 
become easily attained and common. A scientific 
view of the rise and fall of nations cannot leave out of 
account the change in character which, like the autumn 
colours in our woods, invades the community which has at- 
tained riches, power, and great estates,” and he adds: 
“ There is no reason to expect that northern races such as 
out own will be proof against the rot which so generally 
attends wealth, and that democratic institutions, even the 
liberty of the subject, will not have a hard struggle against 
the tendency to a mean subserviency, which, in the pre- 
sence of unscrupulous financial operations, is too apt to 
pervade a multitude.” 





SOME PRETTY REPRINTS. 

Essays. By A. Cowley. London: Methuen. ts. 6d. 

MEASURE FOR MEASURE ; COMEDY OF ERRORS; MtcH ADo 
Apout NOTHING; Two GENTLEMEN OF VERONA; AS YOU 
LikE It. Edited by W. J. Craig. London: Methuen. 
1s. each vol. 

Mr. SPONGE’S SPORTING TouR; ASK MAMMA. By R. S. Surtees. 
London: Methuen. 3s. 6d. each vol. 

Tue Lire OFAN Actor. By Pierce Egan. London: Methuen. 

rus"bowen oF Lonpon. By Harrison Ainsworth. London : 

Methuen. 43s. 6d. 

AMONG the many charming reprints now on the book- 
market there are several from Messrs. Methuen which 
are especially dainty. The series known as “The Little 
Library,” a series of small volumes in green or scarlet 
cloth, with critical introductions by famous hands, and 
portraits of the revived authors, is, perhaps, the best of 
these. Some fifty books have appeared in it, both prose 
and verse, and one of the most pleasing of them is the 
recently issued Essays, by Abraham Cowley, edited by 
H. C. Minchin, with a portrait reproduced from a paint- 
ing by Sir Peter Lely. Cowley is now little more than 
a name even to the well-read, for he is one of those 
unfortunates whose light, like that of a torch, is remark- 
able more for what it lit than for its quality as light. 
His essays, his odes and poems, are for the literary 
trifler, one who can read for a little and then set the 
book by. To enjoy him thoroughly one should have 
him in an old edition, something yellowed and worn, 
with quaint engravings by Laguére, but one’s enjoyment 
even then will be tempered by the antique cut of him, 
the stiffness of his enveloping brocade. 

Abraham Cowley was born at London, near Cheap- 
side, in his father’s house, in the year 1618. His father, 
who had been a stationer, fairly well-to-do, had been 
dead some weeks when this, his seventh child, was born. 
But Mrs. Cowley was able to give her children a liberal 
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MEMOIRS OF THE 
MARTYR KING. 


Being a detailed record of the Last Two Y ears of Charles the 
First (1648 9)) By ALLAN FEA, Author of ** The F ‘light of the 
King,” “* King Monmouth,” * After Worcester Fight,” &c. With 
upwards of a Hundred Photogravure Portraits and other Illus- 
trations, including Relics. Royal 4to (124% by 10 inches). Limited 
to 400 copies, of which 325 are for sale in England and America. 
£5 5s. net. [Ready Nov. i6.] 





POEMS OF CHILDHOOD. 


By EUGENE FIELD. With numerous Illustrations in Colour 





by Maxrie_p ParrisuH. 4to, 10s, 6d. net. [Ready Nov. 16.] 
EGOMET. 
Memories and Comments of a Book-Lover. 
By E.G. O. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. [Ready Nov. 16.] 





WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 
PEDAGOGUE AND POACHER. 


By Dr. RICHARD GARNETT, Author of “The Twilight ot 
the Gods,” &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. [Ready Nov. 16.] 





ITALIAN VILLAS 
AND THEIR GARDENS. 


By EDITH WHARTON. With numerous Full-page Illustra- 
tions by Maxrietp ParrisH, ot which 12 are finely printed in 
colour. Imp. 8vo, 21s. net. 





BIRDS BY LAND AND SEA. 
By J. MACLAIR BORASTON, With numerous Illustrations 
from Photographs by the Author. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 





IMPERIAL VIENNA. 


By A. S. LEVETUS, With over 150 Full-page Illustrations by 
ErRwIn PucuinGer. Demy 8vo, 18s. net. 
Westminster Gazette.—‘* Deals comprehensively with the many- 
sided interest of the Austrian capital.” 


AN ACCOUNT OF ITS HISTORY, TRADITIONS, & ARTS. 





THE LOG OF THE GRIFFIN. 
By DONALD MAXWELL. With 110 Illustrations (16 in 
colour) by the Author and C. Taytor. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
Pall Mall Gazette.—** There is plenty ot humour and variety of 
incident. The illustrations are quaint, artistic, and appropriate.” 





EMILE ZOLA: Novelist and Reformer. 
AN ACCOUNT OF HIS LIFE AND WORK. By E. A. 
VIZETELLY. With numerous Illustrz ations. Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 

Daily Telegraph.—'* Deserves a cordial welcome.’ 





FIFTY LEADERS 
OF BRITISH SPORT. 


By ERNEST ELLIOTT. With Biographical Sketches and an 

Introduction by F.G. AFLato. Small folio, 21s. net. 

Academy.—‘' It is a crying necessity for every self-respecting 
sportsman to possess this work.’ 





EVERYDAY PEOPLE. 
By CHAS. DANA GIBSON. A New Album of Drawings 
uniform with * * The Weaker Sex,” &. Oblong folio, in box, 21s. 
Outlook.—'‘ A splendid collection of characteristic pictures.” 





POETRY. | 





SELECTED POEMS 
OF JOHN DAVIDSON. 


F’cap 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. ; leather, 5s. net 
Times.—‘‘ There are not more "than two or three living writers of 
English verse out of whose poems so good a selection could be made.” 





LOVE POEMS OF BYRON. 
Vol. XIII, in THE LOVER'S LIBRARY. Cloth, ls. 6d. net; 


leather, 2s. net; parchment, Js. net. 





SIX FAIRY PLAYS 
FOR CHILDREN. 


By NETTASYRETT. Small 4to, 2s. 6d. net. 
Saturday Review.—‘‘ These little plays are charming, and well 
within the limits of childish art.’ 





NEW NOVELS AT 6s. | 








HELEN ALLISTON. 
By the Author of * Elizabeth's Children.” 


Pail Mall Gasette.—** The magazine the Derry children run makes 
one of the funniest chapters we have read for some time pas*.” 


THE SPECIALIST. 


By A. M. IRVINE. 


LIFE IN A GARRISON TOWN. 
By EX-LIEUTENANT BILSE. With a new Preface written 
by the Author during his visit to London. 


CHARMS. 
By the EARL OF IDDESLEIGH, Author ot ‘ Luck 0’ 
Lassendale.” 
St. James's Gazette. —‘*A charming and pathetic tale, absorbing 
until the end.” 


SIR BEVILL. 
~f C.THYNNE. With Illustrations by J. Ley Petiy BRIDGE. 
Pali Mali Gazette.—‘“' A strong and fascinating romance. 





JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York. 














From BLAGKWOOD’S List. 


BLACKWOOD FOR NOVEMBER. 
Read 
THE WAR IN THE FAR EAST.—IV. 
By +. 


JOHN CHILCOTE, M.P. 


“Clever, original, well told, and fascinating.’ Lady’ s Pictorial. 
** Marked by originality and power.”—Punch. 
‘An interest from first to last that can only be described as thrilling.”— 
Standard. 
‘ Boldness, originality, and power.”—Atheneum. 
** Makes a profound impression.” — British H eekly. 
“Mrs. Thurston's remarkable story.” — Spectator. 


_ By Mrs. KATHERINE CECIL THURSTON. 6s. 
" BLACKWOOD'S FICTION LIST. _—| 
SALLY: A Study. By Hucn Cuirrorp. 6s. 
THE COMPANY OF DEATH. By Avserr Louis 


CoTTon. 6S. 


THE CAREER OF HAROLD ENSLEIGH. By 


WaLTeR B. Harris. 6s. 
JAN VAN DYCK. By J. Morcan-pe-Groor. 68. 
THE GREAT PROCONSUL. By Sypney C. 


GRIER. 6S. 
BRAY OF BUCKHOLT. By Epmunp White. 68. 
FORTUNE'S CASTAWAY. By W. J. Eccorr. 6s. 


ON THE ated th OF EMPIRE 
N ASIA. 








By the .. of RONALDSHAY, F.R.G.S 
Author of “Sport and Politics under an Eastern Sky.” Demy 8vo, 24S. net. 
‘*He has stored his memory with the essential facts and knows how to use 
them. The book is full of incident and interest.” — Zimes. 
** We put down the volume with regret, for a more interesti: ag and instructive 


resumé of the kingdoms of the East we have rarely met with.’—Atheneum. 
“A delightful volume. . . full of charm. From a political point of view 
Lord Roni aldshay’s work is most valuable.”— Morning Post. 


By ‘*ScoLopax.” With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
**It is a book which will delight —~ sportsman.” —Scotsman. 
“ As complete a treatise on the subject as could be desired.”—Morning Post. 
“ We have nothing but praise for this little volume.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 
a A most valuable addition to the gun-room library.”— Dundee Advertiser. 











WITH HOUND AND TERRIER IN 
THE FIELD. 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES. By Atys F. SERRELL. 
Edited by Frances SLauvGuter. Demy 8vo, 155. net. 
“ A book full of interest to sporting men.”—Country Life. 
‘* A valuable addition to the library of English sport.”—Scotsman. 
* A book that will be read with pleasure by every hunting man and woman,”— 
County Gentleman. 


BOOKS TO READ AND HOW TO READ THEM. 
By Hecror MacpHerson. 35. 6d, net. 

“TI have seen nothing quite so good, so wise, so sensible, and so thorough.” — 

A MAN OF Kent. 








POEMS. By ALFRED NOYES, “7s. 6d. net. 


This Collection contains the remarkable Poems which on their publication in 
Blackwood's Magazine gained for Mr. Noyes recognition as a poet of out-stand- 
ing genius and promise. It is a volume that will take high place in English 
literature. 








THE SIKHS. By General Sir Joun J. H. Gorpon, K.C.B 
With Illustrations by the Author. Demy 8v o 7s. 6d. net. 


LIFE OF SIR JOHN BEVERLEY ROBINSON, 
BART., C.B., D-C.L., Chief Justice of Upper Canada. By Major-General 
C. W. Rosinson, C.B, With a Preface by Georce R, Parkin, C.M.G., 
LL. D. Demy 8vo, 16S. net. 


A ‘HISTORY OF SCOTLAND FROM THE ROMAN 
OCCUPATION. By Anprew Lana. Vol. III. With Photogravure 
Portrait of Montrose ( (atter Honthorst). Demy 8vo, 15S. net. 








STUDIES IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 


By Georce Gattoway, B.D. 7s. 6d. net. 


MODERN STRATEGY. An Outline of the Principles which 
Guide the Conduct of Campaigns, to which is added a Chapter on Modern 
Tactics. By Lieut.-Col. W. H. geneen, P.S.C., R.E. 165. net. 

This work—the Text-Book for ‘the ndian Army —has, in this New Edition, 
been n brought up to the latest requirements. 








A HISTORY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY. Reviewed 


and Illustrated from Original Documents. By G. W. Forrest, C.I.E., ex- 
Director of Records, Government of India. ‘With Maps, Plans, Portraits, 
and Reproductions of Drawings by Survivors. 2 vols., demy 8vo, 38S. 
net, (Jmmedtately. 


WM. BLACKWOSD & SONS, EDINBURGH and LONDSH. 
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education, and sent the lad Abraham to Westminster, 
where he distinguished himself by the brilliance of his 
parts. He published his first book when he was but 
fifteen years old, before he left school, the book being 
Poetical Blossoms, containing various pieces written when 
he was ten or twelve. He passed from Westminster to 
Cambridge in 1637, with a reputation for poetry, and at 
college he worked hard, writing many verses, talking 
with the adorable Crashaw, and making a Latin comedy, 
which was played before the University. He became a 
Fellow of his college in due course, but he was a staunch 
Loyalist, and when Cambridge fell into the hands of the 
Parliament the senior members of the University were 
compelled to leave their places if they refused to 
sign the Solemn League and Covenant. Cowley, but a 
little while before, had written a royal panegyric called 
“The Guardian,” and he was one of those who refused 
to sign. He left Cambridge for Oxford, where the Court 
was established, and gradually drifted into the King’s 
employment. In 1646 he went to France “to take over 
confidential work in the Queen’s service,” and for ten 
years he was a sort of royal secretary, writing in cipher 
on the King’s affairs. Sometimes he was sent as special 
messenger to the Low Countries, but the work was always 
arduous, and the ten years’ exile hindered him from 
developing his art. Nine years before he returned to 
England he published a little book of love poems, which 
sold readily, but which he afterwards regretted. The 
lady to whom the poems were written married another, 
and Cowley lived and died a bachelor. 

When Cowley returned to England he took a medical 
degree, and busied himself with simples, writing a Latin 
peem on the properties of herbs. Charles II., after his 
blessed restoration, renewed his Fellowship, but refused 
him further honours, such as he had been led to expect 
for bis long service. He published various pieces, of 
various merit, in prose and verse, which brought him into 
savage conflict with the critics of the time, who attacked 
him for statements which seem harmless enough now, 
but were then as red rags to bulls. Some half-dozen 
years before he died he was granted a lucrative sinecure, 
and settled down in the country at Barn Elms, where he 
contracted low fever, which made him shift to Chertsey. 
Here he wrote his essays and planned some longer works, 
before his death in 1667, the result of a chill caught 
after a long day’s summer labour in the fields. He is 
buried in the Poets’ Corner in Westminster Abbey. 

It was the misfortune of Cowley to form the manner 
of two greater men, Pope and Addison, whose brilliance 
in the couplet and the essay set His in shadow. “ Who 
now reads Cowley?” has been the cry ever since he died, 
but for all that he never lacked occasional readers. He has 
a certain place, with Steele and Sir William Temple, as 
a pleasant writer, one who is charming within a restricted 
range. His prose is like himself, as he describes himself in 
that gentle essay on “Greatness,” as loving “ littleness 
in almost all things” : 

“A little convenient estate, a little cheerful house, a 
little company, and a very little feast; and, if I were to 
fall in love again (which is a great passion, and therefore, 
I hope, I have done with it), it would be, I think, with 
prettiness, rather than with majestical beauty.” 

Messrs. Methuen also send us several volumes of a 
pretty edition of Shakespeare, a tiny edition, of which the 
intense scholar may carry three in a pocket. It is daintily 
bound in a dark blue leather, and each volume contains a 
single play. The type used is pretty, and not too small, 
and the notes (by Mr. W. J. Craig, who contributes a 
scholarly introduction to each play) are short and pithy. 
It is one of the trimmest and prettiest editions that have 
appeared recently. The same firm sends four more volumes 
of the Illustrated Pocket Library, a fascinating series which 
has now been issuing, at intervals, for a year. The four 
books are Mr. Sponges Sporting Tour and Ask 
Mamma, by Surtees; The Life of an Actor, by Pierce 
Egan; and Zhe Tower of London, by Harrison Ains- 
worth. The two excellent novels first mentioned are illus- 
trated with cuts and colour-prints after John Leech. Pierce 


Egan’s book contains colour-prints by Theodore Lane; 
while the Ainsworth is decorated by George Cruikshank, 
in black and white. It is hardly necessary to say more of 
books so familiar to the reading public, but we would re- 
commend the work of the ingenious Egan, as much for its 
intrinsic merit as for the beauty of the reproductions. 





WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. Illustrations by John Fulleylove, R.I. 

Letterpress by Mrs. Murray Smith. London: A. and 

C. Black. 7s, 6d. net. 

Tuis is another in the series of books illustrated in colours 
recently published by Messrs. Black. It is not unjust to 
say that it is hardly worthy of the other examples of the 
series. 

Frankly, the illustrations are bad. The register (a 
matter of the first importance in three-colour printing) 
has not been carefully attended to: witness the startling 
difference of tone between the illustration of the north 
transept (exterior) in the book and that printed on the 
circular sent round by the publishers. The original water- 
colours are also, as a rule, quite insufficient. No good 
picture could have formed the substratum for the illustration 
of Henry VII.’s Chapel opposite page 16, and that of the 
interior of the south transept on page 42 is equally bad. 
It may be that the artist desired to ridicule the ostentatious 
memorial of the late Duke of Westminster, but at any 
rate the colouring is atrocious. 

It must be admitted, however, that where the tones 
are more subdued and the broad spaces ampler, the detail 
less confusing, a certain success is achieved. Thus, per- 
haps, the best picture in the book is the last, opposite 
page 136, representing the entry to the Jerusalem Cham- 
ber, while that opposite page 24, which gives the general 
aspect of the nave, 1s distinctly good. 

Of the letterpress it may be said that it improves 
with the reading, because one begins by thinking it an 
historical essay and finds it to be rather a guide. There 
were not (page 4) three hundred years between the 
death of Edward the Confessor and the pulling down of 
his church—there were less than 200. 

Again, the comparison of the interior of the nave to 
an “ English” beechwood (on page 24) is patriotic, but it 
obscures the fact that of all our English buildings West- 
minster is the most obviously and directly affected by the 
Continent. Almost alone of English early Gothic, it has 
nothing to distinguish it (so far as its earlier design is con- 
cerned) from the work of the Isle de France. On the other 
hand, the moment the author gets on to the post-Reforma- 
tion period her work is full, lucid, and accurate, and it 
is especially as a Protestant church that the abbey is 
significant to English people. It began to be a national 
burial-place with Oliver Cromwell, and the type of art 
represented in the monuments of the nave and transept 
are rather Protestant than Catholic in character. The 
author has also contrived to mix comparatively little 
modern politics with her general description, and that is 
a thing to be very thankful for. Many as are the de- 
ficiencies which historians may find in such a book, it 
cannot be denied that as a guide the book is remarkably 
complete and painstaking. 





PARIS AT LAST. 

PaRIs AND ITs Story: with 100 illustrations. By Thomas 
Oakey. Illustrated by O. F. McWard and Katherine 
Kimball. London: Dent and Co. ats. net. 

Tue town of Paris lacks its historians for English and 

colonial readers. Venice we know and Assisi, also 

Bruges. But we do not know Paris. Grant Allen made a 

short and vigorous attempt in his “ guide,” and the late 

Mr. Hamerton and Mr. Whiteing have written sketches, 

each remarkable but neither at all complete. The prin- 

cipal city of the world is unknown. That is too terse a 

way of putting it, but it is much truer than what most 

people believe : to wit, that Paris is too well known. 
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The Latest 


Literature. 


The Hungry Forties is an account of 
life under the Bread Tax, from the letters of Living 
Witnesses. With an Introduction by Mrs. Cobden 
Unwin. (Illustrated, 6/<.) 














Sidney Low’s new book The Govern- 
ance of England is an enquiry into the realities of 
English Government, in which particular reference 
is made to the autocratic development of the 
Cabinet. (7/6 net.) 














Democracy and Reaction, by L. T. 
Hobhouse, is a study of the trend of political events 
during the last generation in their bearing on the 
fundamental ideas of Liberalism. (5/=.) 











Through Town and Jungle, by William 
Hunter Workman and Fanny Bullock Workman, 
gives a record of a cycle journey of over 14,000 
miles among the Temples and People of the Indian 
Plain. With 200 Illustrations. (21/= net.) 











Professor Vambery’s Memoirs, The 
Story of My Struggles, is, says “‘ The Daily News,” 
** one of the most enthralling books of reminiscence 
that have appeared for many years.” 
(2 vols., 21/2 net.) 
“The Manchester Guardian” says 
Arthur Davenport’s China from Within “ought to 
be read carefully by foreign missionaries and those 
specially engaged in foreign missionary work.” 
(6/=.) 
My Literary Life, by Madame Adam, 
contains reminiscences of Wagner, Renan, Thiers, 
Taine, and many other famous people. 
(With Portraits, 8/6 net.) 
Barry O’Brien’s Irish Memories, says 
“T.P.’s Weekly,” “is filled with interesting stories 
of the great Irishmen who are dead and gone.” 
(3/6 net.) 





























““The Morning Post” says Catherine 
Bearne’s book, A Leader of Society at Napoleon’s 
Court, “is as engrossing as any romance.” 

(Second Impression, 10/6.) 





The new popular edition of the Works 
of Mark Rutherford is obtainable at all book- 
sellers. (5 vols., 1/= each net.) 











A large edition of Barry Pain’s bril- 
liant new volume of humorous stories, Curiosities, 
is on sale at the booksellers, Gc. (1/s.) 








T.P., in “T.P.’s Weekly,” says “there 
is no doubt of the sincerity, vigour, nay, ferocity, 
of the convictions of the writer of Life in a Crack 
Regiment.” (Second Impression, 6/-.) 











Mr. Fisher Unwin’s Illustrated List of 
New Publications in Belles Lettres, Travel, Bio- 
graphy, &c., will be sent free to any applicant. 








T. FISHER UNWIN, PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 








CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


THE CAMBRIDGE MODERN 
HISTORY. 


Planned by the late LORD ACTON. 
Edited by Dr. A. W. WARD, Dr. G. W. PROTHERO, and 
STANLEY LEATHES. 
To be completed in Twelve Volumes. Royal 8vo, buckram, 
gilt top, 16s. net each. 


NEW VOLUME NOW READY. 


Vo!. VIII.—THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


Guardian.—Now we have entirely what we had wished for—a clear, coherent, 
well-written, accurate account of the great cataclysm, of its origin, its work, its 
effects.” 





The following volumes are also ready: 
y 


Vol. I—-THE RENAISSANCE, 


Third Impression, 16s. net. 


Vol. IIL.-THE REFORMATION. 


Second Impression, 16s. net. 


Vol. VII._THE UNITED STATES. 


Second Impression, 16s. net. 

TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS.— Subscriptions will be received 
for the Complete Work at £7 10s. net, which may be either paid 
in advance or by payments of 12s. 6d. net for each Volume on 
application. A Prospectus will be sent on application. 


THE RISE AND DECLINE OF THE 
FREE TRADE MOVEMENT.—By W. CUNNING- 
HAM, F.B.A., D.D., Hon. Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, 
Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity College, and Vicar of Great St. 
Mary’s, Cambridge, formerly Lecturer on Economic History in 
Harvard University. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


Pall Mall Gasette.—‘‘ The series of Cambridge lectures contained in a little 
volume bearing the name of Dr. Cunningham will not be long in securing their 
place in the literature of the Tariff controversy.” 


INTERNATIONAL LAW. Part I.— 
Peace. By J. WESTLAKE, K.C., LL.D., Whewell 
Professor of International Law. Demy 8vo, gs. net. 


A SELECTION OF CASES ILLUS. 
TRATIVE OF THE ENGLISH LAW OF 
TORT. By C.S. KENNY, LL.D., Reader in English Law 
in the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE LITERATURE OF THE 
FRENCH RENAISSANCE. By ARTHUR TILLEY, 


M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of King’s College, Cambridge. 
Two vols. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


THE TRAGEDIES OF SOPHOCLES. 
Translated into English Prose by Sir RICHARD C. JEBB, 
Litt.D., Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Cam- 
bridge. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL SERIES.—New Volumes. 


General Editor—G. W. Proruero, Litt.D. 


EUROPE AND THE FAR EAST. By 
Sir R. K. DOUGLAS, Keeper of Oriental Printed Books and 
MSS. at the British Museum. With Four Maps. Crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 


THE EXPANSION OF RUSSIA, 1815: 
1900. By FRANCIS HENRY SKRINE, F-.S.S., H.M.’s 
Indian Civil Service (retired). Second Edition, Crown 8vo, 
with Three Maps. 6s. 


THE CAMBRIDGE BIOLOGICAL SERIES.—-New Volumes. 


General Editor—Artuur E. Suipvey, M.A., F.R.S. 


TREES: A Handbook of Forest Botany 


for the Woodlands and the Laboratory. By H. 
MARSHALL WARD, Sc.D., F.R.S., Fellow of Sidney Sussex 
and Honorary Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge, and Pro- 
fessor of Botany in the University. Vol. I—BUDS and TWIGS, 
With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. (To be 
completed in six volumes.) 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SOME 
COMMON ANIMALS. By OSWALD H. LATTER, 
M.A., Senior Science Master at Charterhouse, formerly Tutor 
of Keble College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


Nature.—‘ An excellent book, written by a man who is equally in his element 
whether he writes as an outdoor naturalist or as a laboratory student. This 
combination is by no means a common one, and it is just the combination that is 
wanted for a book of this kind.” 





‘London G. J. CLAY & SOWS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 
AVE MARIA LANE. 
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It is, therefore, a pleasure to find some attempt at 
telling the full story. ‘The book appears in a “ series ” 
(which is a pity), but it is very thorough and detailed: 
above all, it fills a gap. With the exception of an essay 
published years ago by Messrs. Arnold, we remember 
nothing which has attempted to tell the full story of Paris 
corsecutively until this volume appeared. 

The illustrations deserve great praise. The three- 
colour process is a conjuring trick that is admirable, if it 
succeeds, but intolerably clumsy if it just fails. In this 
book the pictures are far less numerous than in most—some 
of them are quite admirable, most of them are good. 
Many give an idea of the city. The line drawings, though 
easier to reproduce, are hardly so successful. 

The book suffers, however, from the misfortune com- 
mon to all such books, that the pictures are put in hap- 
hazard. Sometimes they correspond to the letterpress— 
more often not. What on earth (for instance) has 
Mazarin’s great college (on p. 44) got to do with the end 
of the Carlovingians? Or the Eiffel Tower (p. 261) with 
the Terror ?—better have photographed Rodin’s studio 
close by ! 

The Pont du Jour and the Invalides (the first a 
failure, the second an admirable reproduction) are more 
fortunate. They are in the neighbourhood of the matters 
they illustrate, but each is turned the wrong way. For 
Labisnus’ battle is described on p. 4, while the Pont du 
Jour is opposite p. 5, and the Invalides should face 
p. 223, not p. 222. 

he letterpress and the historical character of the 
book are, as we have said, thorough and detailed, but they 
lay themselves open to three forms of criticism. Some 
very important things are omitted, a few (a very few) are 
misstated, and several are written in a spirit of strong, if 
once conventional, prejudice. 

Thus in speaking of the coming of the Renaissance 
en Paris, there is no mention of the first piece of Renais- 
sance ornament that ever appeared in Paris. It is the 
more important, historically, because it disappeared with 
the Chatelet in which it was placed, or rather with the 
remodelling of the Chatelet under Louis XIV. 

The misstatements are, it must be admitted, rare, and 
not perhaps of Mr. Oakey’s doing. Thus the statue of 
Notre Dame is ascribed to the early fifteenth century. 
There has been a guess of that sort made by men who went 
by nothing more than the style, but there is historical 
evidence that the statue dates from the middle of the 
fourteenth century. The “Red Mass” (p. 83) is no 
longer said in the Sainte Chapelle, and if Duruy ever 
estimated the Huguenot population of France in 1870 as 
only 15,000 he must have been raving. 





A CHIP OF THE OLD SLATE. 
THE STORY OF AN IRISHMAN. By Justin McCarthy. London: 
Chatto and Windus. 

Tue public man anxious about posterity has at least two 
effective methods of relief. The first, which is at once 
the surer and, we darkly suspect, the more practised, is 
to write his own biography and to leave it to be given tc 
the world under the name of a discreet friend. The 
second, the bolder and probably the more congenial, is 
to be frankly egotistical and publish an autobiography. 

It is with the latter that we are at present concerned. 
This method presupposes a vanity which can be con- 
cealed only by a nicety of taste or palliated by a natural 
simplicity. Mr. McCarthy, it can be said at once, has 
escaped the charge of vanity by his tact and modesty, as 
well as by a certain air of attractive naiveté. But in avoid- 
ing the Scylla of vanity Mr. McCarthy has sometimes been 
drawn into the Charybdis of insipidity. The whole book 
is so appallingly amiable that one wonders if Mr. 
McCarthy is really an Irishman and an ex-leader of the 
Irish Party. Let one example suffice. Mr. McCarthy 
merely expresses a mild surprise and a sense of disappoint- 
ment because Mr. Chamberlain deserted Mr. Gladstone in 
1885, though he had been formerly in avowed sympathy 


with the Irish cause. When will people deal with Mr. 
Chamberlain as he deals with them? It is no use having 
fine feelings when you are engaged with hooligans. 

Mr. McCarthy’s chapter on Committee-room Number 
15 is most interesting. Here we learn the true inwardness 
of the Irish movement against Parnell, and it is delightful 
to find that up to the end Parnell was on friendly terms 
with his successor. Again, may not Englishmen pause 
and learn? Mr. McCarthy tells us that Parnell bitterly 
resented Mr. Gladstone’s interference in the dispute; but 
it is pretty certain he misunderstood the motive. Those 
Liberals and Unionists who are haunted by the bogey of 
Home Rule will be surprised to learn what it is that wise 
Irishmen like Mr. McCarthy desire. “If the world ever 
becomes so enlightened and civilised that small countries 
like Ireland are allowed to maintain their independence 
without let or hindrance from great and powerful neigh- 
bouring states, then, indeed, I admit that patriotic Irish- 
men might well give themselves up to the effort for Ire- 
land’s independence. But I could not see any prospect 
of such a condition in human affairs, and I should have 
been content with a compromise which should give to 
Ireland the entire management and control of her own 
legislation while she yet remained a member of the British 
Imperial system.” This was written on the old slate. 

In this volume we read little of English statesmen, and 
we feel somewhat annoyed with Mr. McCarthy for not 
telling us more about Bright and Cobden and their anti- 
war paper, the Morning Star. 

It will be news to most people that Rarey, the Ameri- 
can horse-tamer, considered Mr. Gladstone the best horse- 
man in England. As illustrative of the manners of the early 
Victorian era, we may quote a good story about the Duke 
of Wellington. Mr. McCarthy heard the Duke but once, 
and then in the House of Lords. Some nobleman had 
accused the Duke of not understanding a bill. The Duke 
started up indignantly, saying, “ My Lords, the noble and 
learned lord has said that I do not seem to understand 
this bill. Well, my Lords, I can only say that I read the 
bill carefully through once, twice, and three times, and if 
after that I do not understand this bill why, then, my 
Lords, I must be a damned stupid fellow.” 

Everything that Mr. McCarthy writes must be interest- 
ing, but he could easily have given us a more satisfying 
book. Despite the omissions, however, Mr. McCarthy 
has presented to us in his own flowing style a charming 
picture of the life and times of an Irish patriot and a 
distinguished man of letters. 

R. J. Bryce. 
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Tue first three articles are occupied in laying the dust 
caused by Sir O. Lodge’s rather unguarded remark that 
the modern man is not worrying about his sins. Sir Oliver 
himself has an article which is frankly intended partly to 
disarm his critics by meeting them half-way, partly to indi- 
cate how much he cannot concede to ways of thinking 
which to him we seem to have outlived. He also has 
some observations to make as to the Bishop of Rochester's 
reference to himself as an “amateur” theologian. Dr. 
Muirhead, discoursing on this unlucky phrase, seeks for 
a reconciliation after the Hegelian method. He dis- 
tinguishes between objective and subjective periods in 
human history. “Subjective” periods are marked by an 
acute sense of sin, while in “objective” periods men 
think rather of self-realisation. Mr. Amold’s distinction 
between “Hebraism” and “Hellenism” puts the same 
thing in a different setting. A Catholic priest maintains 
that Sir Oliver’s criticisms hold good as against Protestant 
doctrine, but that he does not seem aware of any other. 
The writer then reminds us that Catholicism has a body 
doctrine which is not touched by these criticisms. We 
are afraid that those who are of Sir O. Lodge’s mind will 
find the set of ideas in which a “ Catholic Priest” moves 
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pleasure. Methods of throwing, and tricks of tollowing up an advantage so 
gained, are given. All that one need know for giving paralyzing and convinc- 
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entle, old-fashioned love story, full of the kind of sentiment that rings true. 

Touches of humour are given to the work by the whimsicalities of the Master's 

sister, who is a typical German frau. 

FIRST REVIEWS: 
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design." —Morning Leader. F 

“Tt isa very beautiful work indeed. . : . The pathos is so very homely, 
and the whole comes so very closely to life as we have to live it, that the books 
themselves strike a sympathetic chord where more ambitious work utterly fails.” 
—Lwerpool Daily Post. 

“It is a delicate old-world love story.” — Southport Guardian. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 
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Colony, and the hero an American sculptor, The book contains humour, 
pathos, and sentiment, mingled in just the proper proportion to make it de- 
lightful reading. 
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MR. WIND AND MADAM RAIN. By 
PAUL DE MusseET. Translated by EMILY MAKEPEACE. Uni- 
form with Cruikshank’s “Fairy Book.” With 25 quaint 
full-page Illustrations by CHARLES BENNETT. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s. 


This is a reprint of a delightfully fanciful child’s story, famous half a century 
ago, The illustrations have been re-drawn and enlarged from the originals, 
and add greatly to the attractiveness of the book. 
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we see the very inside of the hearts of the handloom weavers.’ — 
Liverpool Daily Post. 


THE MAKING OF A MAN. 
By E. H. LACON WATSON. 
This “effective piece of melodramatic work” can now be ob- 
tained at all libraries. 
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not less “ outlived” than those of the old Protestant doc- 
trine of the Atonement. 

Mr. Edmund Gardner has an eloquent and enthusias- 
tic appreciation of Dante, that is, not only as the poet 
of the Divina Commedia, but as the author of the 
Vita Nuova, De Monarchia, and Convivio, as the politician 
and philosopher, Florentine and Italian patriot. He puts 
him in the environment of his age, reminds us that the 
Divina Commedia is the last word in literature of the 
Middle Ages, closing the period which Jerome’s Vudgaie 
and Augustine’s City of God may be said to have 
opened. The article shows us how far we have moved 
from the spirit of the eighteenth century. 

Professor Henry Goodwin Smith writes on the 
triumph of Erasmus in Modern Protestantism. He thinks 
that Protestants have come round to the view of Erasmus 
in five things: (1) The attitude towards the Papacy ; 
(2) the proper method of reforming the Church; (3) 
toleration of opinion; (4) the attitude towards dogma ; 
(5) free-will. In (2) we can only speak of a historical 
sympathy, but in the others a practical attitude follows. 
The tone of the earlier part of the article rather disposes 
the reader to think that the writer is not sorry to see a 
triumph of the spirit of Erasmus over that of Luther; but 
he then proceeds to use severe words of crypto-liberalism, 
presumably the position once held by F. D. Maurice, and 
now defended by Dr. Rashdall. This protest should be 
read with Mr. Manning’s rather bitter outburst against 
the false position of the Anglican clergy uttered under 
the heading, “ The Degrading of the Priesthood in the 
Church of England.” The difficulties of holding liberal 
opinions in another communion are discussed by Professor 
P. Gardner, a propos of the case of M. Alfred Loisy. 
One begs leave to doubt whether the Church of Rome 
“jis in an exceptionally good position for making conces- 
sions to historic science, since she has never built her 
system of belief, as the reformers of the sixteenth century 
did, on the text of the Old and New Testaments.” The 
case of the late Mr. Mivart seems to point the other way. 
Professor Gardner is not Iess concerned to discuss M. 
Loisy’s attitude towards Protestantism than the attitude 
of the Holy See towards him. 

Dr. W. F. Adeney gives an extremely interesting 
account of the Gospel according to the Hebrews, so far 
as its tenor can be pieced together from the few fragments 
that have been preserved by Jerome and others. Pure 
philosophy is represented by Mr. Schiller’s article on 
“Dreams and Idealism.” He maintains that dreaming has 
been unduly neglected by philosophers, and uses this form 
of experience as a touchstone of the principles on which 
realism and idealism respectively rely. Idealism seems to 
displease Mr. Schiller because it has been appropriated by 
the Absolutists. They, however, have little in common 
with Berkeley. Mr. C. B. Wheeler writes on the Ten 
Commandments, and calls his paper “ A Study in Practi- 
cal Ethics.” He regards the Ten Commandments less as 
representative of the law which was fulfilled in the Gospel 
than as a piece of primitive morality, and discusses the 
different orientation of our minds. There are some 
weighty reviews in the number. Professor Latta contents 
himself ,with giving an account of Dr. Caird’s Evolution 
ef Theology in the Greek Philosophers, but it is a 
luminous account. We gather that Dr. Caird has learnt 
to attach great value to Plotinus; it would not be a bad 
thing if the book directed attention to this ignored 
thinker. Professor Oort, of Leiden, reviews Mr. Travers 
Herford’s Christianity in Talmud and Midrash, being an 
attempt to collect the references to Christianity in the 
Rabbinical writings of the first three centuries of the 
Christian Era. Mr. W. H. Bennett writes an interesting 
notice of Jiilicher’s Zntroduction to the New Testament, 
translated by Miss Janet Ward. Mr. A. Pinchard esti- 
mates Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s Problems and Persons, while 
Mr. A. L. Lilley criticises the Abbé Laberthonniére’s 
Essais de Philosophie Religieuse and Le Réalisme Chrétien 
et L’Idéalisme Gree. 


TWO BOOKS ON ENGLISH LITERATURE FOR 
THE YOUNG. 
THE MASTERS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Stephen Gwynn. 
London: Macmillan. 3s, 6d. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE: A New History and Survey. By J. M.D. 
Meiklejohn, London: Meiklejohn and Holden. 6s, 
Evrrysopy who is bookish likes to read books about 
English literature. Even if they are quite foolish or 
wrongheaded there is the pleasure of disagreeing with 
them; and most bookish people would like to write a 
book about English literature. Mr. Gwynn no doubt 
yielded to this natural desire, and being perhaps a little 
ashamed of it, or thinking of the innumerable books on 
the subject already written, made excuses to himself and 
to the public. He professes to have written a book for 
the young and for busy people, “to serve as a guide to 
those who wish to extend their reading.” It is rather 2 
pitv that he invented this purpose for himself and allowed 
it to confine him to representative authors, for the book 
is not really such a continuous survey of literature as he, 
no doubt, intended to produce. There is little attempt to 
show the course of transitions or revolutions. There are 
essays on particular writers often amusing and even de- 
lightful, but Mr. Gwynn has not allowed himself space 
enough to show their relation to each other; and he is 
too individual in taste to write an educational book. It 
is clear, for instance, that he does not like Gibbon verv 
much either as a man or a writer, and his remarks about him 
are of a kind one might throw out in conversation or put 
into a rambling essay. They are not likely to give the 
young or the ignorant much idea of his genius or his 
august position in literature. Again, the essays on 
Shakespeare and Milton were no doubt written because 
he could not well Jeave them out of a book professing to be 
about representative English authors. But it is scarcely 
possible to say anything worth saying in a general essay 
or Shakespeare of twenty-six pages. The essay on 
Chaucer is one of the best, and really excellent reading, 
but it was written to please Mr. Gwynn, not to instruct the 
young; and one feels throughout it that the author is 
hampered by his imaginary object. He asserts common- 
places because the feels they ought to be there, and he 
checks the development of his own ideas lest he should 
become lengthy or difficult. He also in this essay and in 
others makes strange statements now and again which 
would need a good deal of argument to support them, 
but he omits the argument because, no doubt, he thinks 
it would not amuse the young. He says, for instance, 
that Chaucer was “among the least lyrical of English 
poets.” To support this he ought to give a definition of 
what he means by lyrical; the explanation that Chaucer 
“writes always as the observer rather than as the man 
impelled to utter his own feelings” is not enough. You 
can have dramatic lyrical poetry, and much of “ Troyus 
and Criseide” is dramatically lyrical. That is to say; 
it puts lyrical poetry into the mouths of the characters, 
and makes them utter their feelings as passionately and 
as musically as if the poet were speaking in his own 
person. Chaucer also wrote, “Hide, Absolon, thy 
gilté tresses clere.” Mr. Gwynn does not care for Spenser, 
and falls into a curious comparison between his unreality 
and Marlowe’s reality, which is not likely to help the 
young to a clear understanding of the different kinds and 
objects of poetry. But, forgetting that Mr. Gwynn pro- 
fesses to be writing for the young, one can enjoy most of 
his book very well, for he writes like one who cares for 
literature in his own way and has his own ideas about it. 
Mr. Meiklejohn, on the other hand, never forgets that 
he is writing for students. He takes care to be orthodox 
in all his opinions, and gives the average view about every 
author very clearly and shortly. His average views are not 
those of average dulness, however. Most good critics 
would agree with what he says as a rule. The only ques- 
tion is whether opinions stated barely, as the purpose of 
his book forces him to state them, without the eloquence 
and argument which make criticism really valuable, can 








